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interesting early churches,— 
Sompting, Broadwater, South- 





(RASA wick, and Steyning, besides 
those of Old and New Shoreham, before now 
referred to in our pages ; and we were once led 
to reproach the loungers at Brighton for not 
finding them out more often than they do, and 
so introducing a little novelty into their day’s 
amusement, and getting a few fresh ideas sug- 
gested to them. <A few fresh ideas! What a 
boon for some of them. 
just now. Sompting Church, in particular, 
must be regarded as one of the most interesting 
relics in the county, taking us back to the time 
when the Saxon chieftain, Ella, landed here 
with his three sons, drove the Britons into the 
great Weald of Kent, which stretched into this 
county, and afterwards assumed the title of 
King of the South Saxons, or of Swth-Ser, At 
that time (the fifth century), Ella was the pre- 
ponderant Saxon chief in England,—superior, 
according to Sharon Turner, to Hengist. For 
some years after this, however, the Britons held 
their own, and made a vigorous defence. As 


the bard Taliesin sings in his simple strain, of a} 


battle whereat he was himself present, in the 
following century,— 
‘‘Neither the fields nor the woods gave safety to the 


‘oe, 
When the shout of the Britons came 
Like a wave raging against the shore— 
I saw the brave warriors in array ; 
And after the morning how mangled ! 
T saw the tumult of the perishing hosts ; 
The blood springing forward and moistening the 
ground.”’ 


Again and again, however, they had to sing, 
with Hrothgar, in the Anglo-Saxon poem on 
Bééwulf :-— 


“ What are the designs 
of this mail-clad host, 
that thus have brought this warlike ship 
over the streets of the sea ? 
Come they hither over the ocean, 
injuring everywhere the settled people ? 
The land of the Danes 
holds nothing more o7ious 
than sbip-plunderers.” 


We do not mean to say that Sompting Church 
is quite as early as Ella, but it unquestionably 
belongs to Saxon times, probably to the ninth or 
tenth century, and so it carries the mind on. 
It seems clear that in the latter years of the Saxon 
domination that people had stone buildings of size 


and importance, and were little, if anything, behind | 


the Normans in skill. A Saxon hall and Saxon 


2 ° e t | 
church differed little from a Norman hall and | 
Norman church. Saxon illuminations show this, | 


and in the Anglo-Saxon poem already quoted, 


we hear of a hall ornamented with pinnacles, | 
and of a steep roof with gold adorned. We| 
might go on farther in this road, but should get | 


away from our immediate object. Sussex, how- 
ever, is still a peculiarly Saxon part of England : 


look at the eyes and hair of the people for evi- | 


dence : and it is a curious circumstance, as noted 
by poor Hudson Turner, that of forty-nine 
castles enumerated in the Domesday survey, 
that of Arundel is the only one said to have 
been standing in the time of the Confessor.* 


There is the more reason to go and see) 


Sompting church just now, because it is about 


to be restored; and, with all confidence in the | 


architect to whom it has been confided,—RMr. 


Carpenter,—it is impossible to tell what changes | 


necessity or circumstances may make during the 
operation. We were told very positively in 
Brighton, by one who “had seen it,” that the 
church had all been pulled down except the 





* * Domestic Architectur: in En:land.” 





OUND about Worthing, in Sus- | 
sex, there are several particularly | 


But never mind that | 


Pes ; . : 

| tower; so the next morning we posted off to see 
| what was left, uttering inwardly many mild pro- 
| tests against such a modeof dealingwith the hand- 
writing of past times. A clear-headed excellent 
je who was with us, is in the habit of saying 





that inexactness, looseness of statement, is one 
| of the great vices of the day ; 
: 


iso it has 


and so it is; and 


been for many days. “ Nothing,” 
(quoted by Mr. Cunningham, in his new edition 


| of the “ Lives of the English Poets ” 


false information, or enable any man to conceive 
| that so many groundless reports should be pro- 
pagated as every man may hear of himself. 


Some men relate what they think as what they | 


know; some men of confused memories and 
habitual inaccuracy ascribe to one man what 


belongs to another; and some talk on without | 


{ *? 


thought or care! ! 

We were glad to find this inexact ness prevail- 
ing in the statement as to Sompting Chureh. 
The roofs have been taken off, and are being 
reinstated, but the walls are untouched, and, as 
| we are told, will remain so. Nearly every one 
knows, either from prints or otherwise, the 
appearance of this curious tower, with its 
four pointed gables at the top, whence 
rises the short spire, its quoins of “long 
and short work,” the shaft in the centre of 


writes Dr. Johnson, in some remarks to Warton 


| English. 


| the faces of the tower, and small openings | 


with angular heads. The arched opening 
in the east wall of tower into the nave 


with the carved capitals and sort of impost with 
boldly cut scroll upon it, more Roman in 
| character than Norman, is a prominent feature. 
[t is a cross church, consisting of a long narrow 
nave and chancel (in the whole, 77 feet long 
and 14 feet 9 inches wide), without aisles, and the 
| transepts are 65 feet across, with an aisle on the 


east side of them. It seems probable that it was 
originally constructed simply as a long parallelo- 
gram, with its present peculiar and ancient 
tower and spire at the west end, and that 
both transepts are subsequent, though, perhaps, 
immediately so, to the reconstruction, or more 
probably merely alteration, of the nave in the 
| Norman period, and that they were erected for 
different purposes. The north transept, together 


| been exclusively retained for the use of a ecom- 
munity, and to have had altars in each of the 
bays of the aisle on the east side. A wide semi- 
cireular arch seems to have been opened to form 
a communication between this transept and the 
nave at a more recent period. The south 
transept, it is imagined, was built for and used 
as the parochial church ; aud until the last fifty 
or sixty years there was no communication, we 
‘are informed, between this transept and the rest 
of the church, but through a small doorway 
situated towards the south-west angle of the 
Examination has shown that the 
pavement of the south transept was originally 
about 2 feet below the nave. The font is in 
the position of the ancient parochial altar, and 
adjoining the little chancel is a small chamber, 


| transept. 
| 


which may have served as a sacristy for the 
parish priest, and appears to have had an ex- 
ternal entrance. The architect has avoided 
{disturbing the old work as much as possible ; 
‘and beyond pointing up the masonry of the 
‘tower it will remain as hitherto, with its 
ancient plastering undisturbed. The spire is 
being recovered with oak shingles. There are 


with the nave and the chancel, appear to have | 


not sufficient funds to put in new windows, so 


the Perpendicular ones must remain for the 
| present. 


| very curious features, which have never been 
jalluded to by those who have described the 
| church. These include an angular-headed piscina, 


i from 1432 to 1445. 


recess on each side of these with rudely sculp- 
tured ornaments, the whole, as it seems to us, 
The latter is 
constructed of flint and rubble, with dressings 
of Selsey rock, and some admixture of Caen 


¢ 


scone. 


of the same date as the tower. 


In the chancel there is a string-course, 
It is greatly to be hoped 
that no attempt will be made to restore these 
panels in the chancel, 


1 . 7 1 
aiso of Selsey rock. 


very curious recesses and 


) but that they will be simply repaired and main- 
‘** nothing 
but experience could evince the frequency of 


tained as they are,—the rude characteristic 
markings of a remote period—a period unques- 
tionably previous to the coming of the Norman. 
Long may Sompting stand to remind us of 
Alfred and our earliest freedom. 

At Broadwater Chureh also, the masons are 
at work putting in a new east window, but 
what is to be the result we will not pretend to 
say, especially as the builders are not working 
under any architect. This is a cross church, 
with a transitional Norman tower at the junec- 
tion. Other parts of the building are Early 
The chancel arch is Norman, very 
richly ornamented, with a strong Byzantine im- 
press. The opposite arch into the nave is also 
richly ornamented with Norman mouldings, but 
is pointed. Whether originally built so, or 
changed subsequently, was not clear on a 
superficial examination. 

The pretty girl with the sunny face, who was 
so hard at work rubbing the brasses here—very 
good ones they are, too—may like to know that 
the Latin inscription under the beautiful cross- 
fleury, which says, “Here lies John Corby, 
rector of this church, who died in 1415,” does 
not rightly belong to it. Dallaway says it was 
probably intended for Richard Tooner, rector 
The second brass includes 
a beautifully-engraved figure, under a canopy, 
to John Mapilton, who died in 1432. 

Amongst the many noticeable points in this 
church is an elaborate sixteenth-century altar- 
tomb of mixed style to Thomas West, Lord la 
Warre, and the sedilia, which are Norman. In 
a modern altar-tomb in the churchyard to Wil- 
liam Marter, surgeon (1853), encaustic tiles are 
introduced around the sides with novel effect. 

Tn Steyning church te father of Alfred the 
Great is said to have been buried, an evidence 
of its early foundation. From steaz, a stone, 
the Saxons called the place Steningham, and 
now we have Steyning. Only the nave of the 


‘ancient building remains, and this is Norman in 


its salient features: it is of noble height, and 
proportions,—worth a journey. The columns 
of the arcade separating the nave from the 
aisles are large and lofty: the capitals, together 
with the mouldings of the semi-cireular arches 
which they carry, are different in every case, 
and very handsome in all. The wretched 
galleries put up about twenty years ago, ought 
to be taken down forthwith. Externally, it will 
be seen that the clearstory on the north side of 
this church is much less ornamented than it is 
on the south, the windows having simply plain 
sinkings around them, instead of columns and 
mouldings, as on the other side. 

To get from Sompting to Steyning you must 
cross the high ridge of chalk hills known as the 
South Downs, and if you would fix a more 
poetical association in your mind with these 
crand, far-spreading, undulating, grass-clad hills 
than good mutton, leave your vehicle and tramp 
vigorously to the top of Chanctonbury Ring, 
which rises some 800 fect above the sea, and 
commands a glorious view of a fertile country. 


| Never mind if it seem to get more distant as 


rr . ! 
The extreme east end of the chancel has some 


| a credence, two singular panels in the centre of 


the east wall, with carved interlacings under 
{them (like some on early Irish crosses), and a 


you approach: stride determinedly towards the 
clump of trees on its summit, now lost in 
the undulations of the surface and again 
appearing where you scarcely expected to see 
it, and then, when you have gained the height 


and looked around, if you love nature, you will 





think the delight cheaply purchased. At this 
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moment the varied tints of the foliage increase 
the charm of the view :— 


“ There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory onthe autumn woods.” 


Into what a dream might we fall here, recall- 
ing the whole course of England’s history and 


species of usage which monuments placed in the 
pavement of churches must be prepared to ex- 
perience, would naturally lead to the introduc- 
tion of works better calculated to resist attrition 
and casual injury; and hence the origin of the 
monumental brass, which, in its true character, 





progress. On this height have stood the Briton, | 
the Roman, the Saxon, and the Norman. The 
great Alfred, who resided in the county, may 
hence have contemplated the destiny of the 


was unquestionably laid down in many con- 
tinental churches previous to its initsolieidieis 
into England. 

Passing over without notice several arguments 


. 


country he loved so well. And listen! In 


f |which at an early period were occasionally em- 
ancy, 


linia _ |ployed for monumental purposes, I have to 
olemniy, mournfully, | b.. ae . . 

"Dealing its dole, — | tavate your attention to some brief remarks 

The Curfew Bell upon the monuments in use in our own country 

Is beginning to toll.” | anterior to the introduction of brasses. These 

Generation after generation has departed, | consisted, first, of upright crosses, adorned with 

having performed its allotted task in the mighty | various rude devices of interlaced work, some- 

and mysterious scheme. 2 

have passed away. The Hills remain. | contemporary with these crosses were small stone 

’ | tablets, bearing Runic characters: flat slabs of 

| larger dimensions appear also to have been used 

ON SEPULCHRAL BRASSES AND (at the same period. On all of these the devices 

THEIR ART-MANUPACTURE.* ‘and letters were produced, either by cutting 

Ir will be understood that by the term) lines into the stone, that is, by incising or 

“ Brass,” or “ Monumental Brass,” is implied | engraving them, or by removing the Py 

a commemorative memorial of some person or | portions of the face of the stone, and so leaving 

persons, engraven either upon a rectangular the designs and inscriptions themselves In quast- 

plate of metal or upon several pieces of relief. The great Christian symbol, the cross, 

similar metal, cut out to correspond with the | appears incised upon some of the earliest slabs, 








outlines of the design,—the incised metal being | 
in both cases affixed to a marble or stone slab, | 
so placed as to form a part of the pavement of 
a church, or sania 

tomb, 


y elevated upon an altar- | were worked 
1 


doubtless with the view to denote the faith and 
hope of the deceased believer. Somewhat later, 
the cross, with its accompanying ornaments, 
in true but still a low relief. 
And now the actual lid of the stone coffin 
becomes, in many instances, the monumental 


The earliest example of these brasses of | 
which we have any record was in the Church of | : ; : 
St. Paul, Bedford, to Earl Simon de Beauchamp, | gular slab being still retained. 
who died before a.p. 1208: and the earliest}. Shortly after the Norman conquest, monu- 


in the enamelled tablets to encounter that 


Dynasties and peoples | times intermingled with figures of animals : 


Is eedily injured, if not actually obliterated, 
through the great and constant attrition to 
which, from their position, they would neces. 
sarily be subjected. This objection would not 
attach to monumental brasses ; such being the 
hardness, and consequent durability of the plate 
| prepared for their manufacture, that many of 
the earliest examples of these memorials yet in 
existence are still as essentially perfect as when 
first laid down. Brasses, accordingly, when 
once established in use, continued in favour for 





in support of the theory that brasses may be the purpose of monumental commemoration 
| derived from the more delicate works in enamel | until the close of the Gothic era. 


In our own country, very considerable 
numbers of brasses yet remain, many of them 
being in a state of preservation truly wonderful, 
when their age and the perils to which they 
have been exposed are taken into consideration, 
while others exhibit the effects of every variet 

of wrong and injury. Besides the brasses sti 

in existence, a vast series of despoiled stones, 
from which their original brasses have been 
torn, give a sad testimony, both to the exten- 
sive adoption of these memorials at one period, 
and to the sacrilegious violence and spoliation 
to which they were subjected at another. 

On the continent but few brasses have 
escaped ; and these few are chiefly to be found 
in the churches of Belgium and of various parts 
of Germany. Several most interesting exam- 
‘les are preserved at Bruges and Ghent, and to 
Mr. Nisbett we are indebted for the discovery 
of other fine specimens at Cracow, Bamberg, 


Paderborn, Mecklenburg, &c. 


memorial ; on other occasions, the large rectan- | 


brass of which the design has been preserved | mental inscriptions fell into disuse; and about , 


(by means of an engraving), was in France, and | the commencement of the twelfth century, we 
commemorated Philip and John, the two sons of | find the first traces of attempts to give a repre- 
Louis VIII. who reigned from 1223 to 1226, | sentation of the person of the deceased upon 
Thus, these incised monumental plates were either the lid of his stone coffin, or his sepul- 
produced in considerable numbers and brought | chral slab. . ¢ 
to a high perfection more than two centuries | probably, from the Fast through the medium of 
previous to the discovery by the Florentine the Crusades, and originating, possibly, from 
goldsmith, Mazzo Fuiequerra, of the art of @ desire to enable the very  coffin-lids 
engraving plates of metal for the purpose of | which concealed from the survivors the forms 
producing fac-simile copies by means of impres-|Once so dear to them, themselves to re- 
sion. The same remark applies to the delicate | produce, as it were, and to perpetuate the 
and beautiful works in true line engraving, | limeaments of those forms as they were last 
executed by artists who flourished at afar earlier seen “lifeless, but life-like,” and habited as 
period, for the decoration of the metallic hand- | when yet living) were produced sometimes in 
mirrors used by the ladies of ancient Rome. relief, and sometimes by incised lines: the for- 
Engraving we must not omit to reckon amongst | er method, however, a at first generally 
the arts of antiquity: had the ancient engravers | to have prevailed,—the figures being wrought in 
applied the burnisher to prove their plates, they | very low carving,—and the desired effect not 
might have attained to the press. But it was | unfrequently obtained by such cutting away of 
appointed that many centuries should pass away parts of the surface of the slab as caused the 
before that mighty engine should be applied | effigial representation to appear rather sunk in 
either to type or engraven plate. | the stone than raised above it. The time-worn 
In searching for the origin of commemorative | memorial of one of the early abbots of West- 
works of this class amongst the monumental minster (? a.p. 1114), now lying in the Abbey 
memorials in use at a still earlier period, we are. cloisters, affords an excellent example of such 
led to trace the introduction of the engraveu | 2n effigy. 
metallic plates in the first instance to the| As, in process of time, monumental art 
enamels of the continental artists of the twelfth | steadily advanced, and effigies in full relief were 
century; while the greater durability of the produced by artists of no mean capacity,—so it 
metal, and its superior beauty also, to incised became apparent, from the inconvenience and 
monumental slabs (to slabs, that is, upon the obstruction necessarily attendant upon the in- 
surface of which the designs were cut) would | troduction of numerous monuments which would 
insure its favourable reception and extended | require to be raised above the pavement of 
adoption. |churches, that, as a general rule, designs for 
Venice appears to have been the channel | monumental memorials should be expressed upon 
through which, towards the end of the tenth |/@¢ slabs of marble or stone. ‘Thus, while, in 
century, the art of enamelling on metals was | Comparatively rare instances, the altar tomb with 
introduced from Byzantium into Europe. Works | its sculptured efligy continued in use for cen- 
wroduced by this process were speedily employed | turies, in the great majority of cases the coped 
or various purposes connected with the ritual | coflin-lid gave way to the flaf slab; and rh 
of the Roman church; and they also were, | also both the monumental eross and the effigy 
occasionally, if not frequently, used for the pur-| cane to be depicted by incised lines, instead of 
pose of monumental commemoration. For|sculpture executed in relief. Such incised 


example, Stothard, in his ‘‘ Monumental Effigies,” 
has given an etching of an enamelled tablet now 
preserved in the museum at Mans, and formerly 
m the church of St. Julien, in the same place : 
this he ascribes to Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of 
Maine and Anjou, who died a.p. 1140. The 


stones would also possess the recommendation 


memorials wrought by the sculptor’s chisel ; 
and, at the same time the designs thus engraven 


mit), be identieal with those adopted in more 


unsuitableness of the delicate colouring material | costly and elaborately wrought productions. 
= eek ee IO: Still, to one most serious objection were 


* The following paper homed pat f a .] deli ti j i 
Architectural Museum, Ly the Kv. Charles Boatell, M& a | these incised monuments generally exposed 


Monday, Set. 18th. 














These early effigies (introduced, | 


With a solitary exception at Amiens, from 
the French cathedrals and churches, eve 
vestige of a brass was swept by the fiery breat 
of the great Revolution. The despoiled stones 
(which, being available neither for copper 
coinage nor the manufacture of cannon, were 
permitted to remain), declare the splendour of 
the lost plates.* 

Of the interest attached to slabs despoiled of 
brasses, and in many cases of their value, I shall 
have occasion to speak more particularly. I 
must now observe that the use of incised slabs 
was not discontinued subsequently to the intro- 
duction of the engraven isles or brasses, and 
particularly in those districts where marble and 
stone were most abundant : on the contrary, the 
two classes of fat memorials continued in use 
together. Contemporary examples of both ex- 
hibit many features in common,—the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the brasses being, in 
almost every case, their higher degree of artistic 
merit. In both the brass and the incised slab 
the engraven lines were filled in with a species 


of mastic, generally black, but in some instances 


of various colours. Colour was also introduced 
into many brasses in broader masses, by means 
of a strong species of enamel. A remarkable 
example of this is still preserved in the azure 
tincture of the shield of Sir J. D’Aubernonn 
(a.p. 1277), at Stoke D’Aubernon, in Surrey, 
the earliest brass known to be now in existence. 
For the reception of this enamel, thin plates of 
copper were inserted in the brass, the brass 


|itself being unequal to endure the degree of 


heat necessary for completing the process. 
White and ermine were also rendered upon lead 
or pewter, inserted for that purpose in the 


brass plate. 


—the objection, that is, of being surely and, 


of being obtainable at far less cost than similar | 


might (so far as an outline-process would ad-' 


This brass plate, originally denominated 
“latten,’ was a compound somewhat resem- 
bling the brass now in use amongst ourselves, 
but more costly and far more durable than that 
alloy. It appears to have been manufactured 
exclusively on the continent, previously to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and from thence 
imported into this country. In Flanders and 
Germany, and especially at the city of Cologne, 
this manufacture was carried to the highest per- 
fection, as may be inferred from the special 
mention made in more than one existing con- 
tract of “ Cullen plate’’—the latten, that is, of 
Cologne. 

Although the “plafe” itself was not made at 
home until long after the decline of monumental 
brasses as works of art, yet we have every 
reason for believing that almost all the brasses 
which were laid down in English churches were 


the work of native artists ; and, probably, even 


in the few instances in which the designs are 





* In Spain, a sing'e tine example is preserved at Seville. 
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French or Flemish, the actual engravers may 
have been Englishmen. This brings me to the 
consideration of the designs generally adopted in 
brasses, and also of certain peculiarities in their 
treatment and execution, which at once determine 
and facilitate their classification. 

This first great distinction to be observed in 
the matter of design may be considered to have 
been ruled by the two general varieties of form 
in which the plate was used. In the /irs¢ of 
these varieties the brasses were worked in one 
unbroken plate of metal, or (as in the case of 
the larger examples which sometimes measure 
about 10 feet by 5), im several plates so united 
as to present the appearance of one unbroken 
metallic surface. This was the Flemish prac- 
tice; and in brasses of this variety the design 
(derived, apparently, like the form of the plate, 
from the enamelled tablets of Limoges) exhibits 
the effigy or effigies under a canopy, elaborately 
enriched with es li and with figures 
of saints and other personages in niches, the 
composition being surrounded by an inscription 
(the use of inscriptions was revived in monu- 
mental works about the period of the introduc- 
tion of brasses), and beyond that of an orna- 
mental border. The background was covered 
with a rich diaper, with foliage, or arabesque 
scroll-work; and it may confidently be edie 
that the incised lines were filled in with colour. 
The diaper of the back-ground is generally con- 
tinued between the shafts of the canopy and the 
inscription, thus imparting to the canopy and to 
the effigy beneath it the appearance of having 
been cut out in metal, and laid upon a carpet of 
gorgeous richness. This arrangement accords 
exactly with the altar-tomb and its effigy sculp- 
tured in relief. 

Of brasses of this class examples were occa- 
sionally introduced into our English churches, 
of which a few are still in existence. Five of 
these,—the well-known brasses at St. Alban’s, 
Lynn, Newark, and Topceliffe, in Yorkshire, 
must be assigned to the same artist, whose hand 
may also be traced in the relics preserved in the 
Church of St. Sauveur, at Bruges. A fragment 
of a sixth work of the same masterly hand is 
now in the national collection: it is, in my 
opinion, the finest specimen of these engraven 
memorials in existence ; and I am much disposed 
to consider that it may be the remains of the 
companion work to the brass of Abbot Delamere, 
which once covered the remains of his prede- 
cessor in the Abbacy of St. Alban, at the foot 
of the altar-steps in their Abbey Church. 

Other Flemish brasses may also be seen (their 
dates varying from a.p. 1370 to c. 1535) at 
Aveley, Essex,—Newcastle-on-Tyne,—Ipswich, 
in the Church of St. Mary Quay,—in the Church 
of All-Hallows, Barking, in London,—and at 
Fulham, in Middlesex. 

The second chief variety in the form of 
brasses differs from the Flemish in this respect, 
that instead of the one quadrangular plate 
covered with the desired representation, the 
effigy, or cross, the canopy, shields of arms, 
inscriptions, and other devices, are each engraven 
on a separate piece of metal, cut out to corre- 
spond with the outline of the several details,— 
each piece being also placed in a distinct case- 
ment or indent of form corresponding with its 
own, sunk in the face of the marble or stone 
slab, which thus became the field or back- 
ground of the entire work. This is the method 
which was adopted by the English artists in the 
brasses which they produced; and I agree 
entirely with the author of the “ Oxford Manual 
of Brasses” in considering that if the two 
methods be compared together, the preference 
seems to be due to the English. In looking at 
the Flemish brasses, “the eye is confused by 
the large and profusely ornamented surface pre- 
sented to it at one view; whereas those of 
England, by their arrangement, preserve clearly 
the distinctness of the several parts, while the 
canopy and the surrounding marginal inscription 
sustain the unity of the design.” I must add, 
that the slab itself to which the brass-plates are 
affixed contributes in no slight degree to the 
unity and completeness of the work as a com- 
position. Accordingly, in taking rubbings, the 
slab should always be included, and shown with 
its engraven plates. 

A few brasses yet preserved in England are 
evidently of foreign workmanship, notwithstand- 











‘ing that they are destitute of backgrounds; for| cated by the ee slabs at Tormarden and 


example, the fine brasses to Ecclesiastics at | Wootton-under-ec 


In the former brass, 


ge. 


Wensley, York, and North Mimms, Herts, are | within the cross-head, was the effigy of a knight 
both of Flemish work ; and the brasses at/ holding a model of a church (thereby denoting 
Minster, and at Horsemonden, in Kent, also|his being a founder of a sacred edifice) of 
those at Elsyng, in Norfolk, Horseheath, Cam-| extravagantly large oN, on : a small figure 


bridgeshire, and Oakham, Surrey, and the muti- 
lated but still very remarkable brass to Mar- 
garet, Lady Camoys (1310), at Trotton, in 
Sussex, may be attributed to French artists. 

I may here remark, that of the few brasses at 
present discovered in Germany, the majority 
coincide with the English usage, and are not on 
rectangular plates. The despoiled stones in the 
churches of France also show that very many 
of their lost brasses were, in like manner, 
executed on several pieces of metal, after the 
English method. At Constance Cathedral there 
is a brass to Robert Hallum, Bishop of Sarum, 
who died while attending the council held at 
that city, a.p. 1416: it is of English design, 
and there is a tradition that, it was sent out 
from England. 

On the other hand, many of the later Eng- 
lish brasses, those especially which were fixed 
to the walls in our churches, were engraved on 
small quadrangular ‘plates. In these exam- 
ples, this form for the metal was, without 
doubt, adopted, in consequence of the custom 
which prevailed in the sixteenth century, of 
giving to the small brasses then executed a 
mural position. 

Before the introduction of brasses, the de- 
signs which we have good reason for supposing 
to have been prevalent upon incised slabs, were 
crosses with (in some instances) marginal in- 


scriptions. Effigies ge to have been less 
common. There was also a singularly interest- 


ing class of designs which obtained very gene- 
rally in incised slabs, but which we do not find 
to have been adopted in more than a few in- 
stances by the engravers of brasses. These 
designs exhibit, with the monumental cross, 
and sometimes (but less frequently) with the 
inscription also, a device indicative of the pro- 
Jession or occupation of the deceased, such as 
a pastoral staff for a bishop or abbot, a chalice 
for a priest, a sword for a warrior, &c. 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, we find that an attempt was made to 
combine the cross and the effigy upon the same 
monument, and in the same design. Sometimes 
the entire effigy was placed within the open 
floriated head of an elaborately enriched cross ; 
or a bust or half-figure occupied a similar posi- 
tion; or the figure was so placed as to appear 
resting upon the cross. In other cases, the de- 
sign was so adjusted as to convey the idea of 
the head and feet of the effigy being seen 
through openings sunk in the head of the cross, 
and at its base. And again, a half-figure is 
sometimes placed above the cross, the feet 
appearing below its base; or the feet are 
omitted from the design ; or the half-figure is 
enclosed within a four-foil, and thus forms the 
complete design. From these curious and in- 
teresting slabs (which were worked in relief on 


the stone as well as incised), crosses having! 


open floriated heads, and enclosing figures, were 
introduced into brasses: from the same source, 
also, we may apparently derive the demi-figures 
so common in brasses. 

Several beautiful brasses remain with the 
floriated cross and the small enclosed effigy or 
partial effigy ; but the greater number of these 
examples have fallen victims to the iconoclast ; 
and their loss is the more to be regretted from 
the circumstance that, until after the middle of 
the fourteenth century, ecclesiastics and civilians 
were usually thus commemorated ; and conse- 
quently we now possess but few examples of the 
costume of these classes, and particularly of 
civilians, during that period of our history. 

| In some of these floriated crosses a sainted 
personage is represented within the open-work 
at the cross head; or a figure of our blessed 
Lord is placed there ; or the conventional group 
under which the Divine Trinity was symbolized 
in the middle ages. In these cases the figure 
of the person commemorated was placed at the 


base of the composition, or on one side of the | 
shaft of the cross, or two persons appear one on | 


either side of the shaft—all being in the atti- 
tude of supplication. The most remarkable lost 
‘examples with which I am acquainted are indi- 





of an ecclesiastic knelt beneath a low canopy at 
the foot of the latter: above was a figure of the 
blessed Virgin, within a richly-foliated cross- 
head, the shaft of the cross being represented 
by the letters of the precatory sentence, pro- 
ceeding from the hands of the kneeling votary, 
and the whole being enclosed within a border 
legend. 

Crosses in brass are also found without any 
open floriated heads. In these examples the 
extremities of the arms are usually foriated. 
The Chichele brass at Higham Ferrers has at 
the ends of the four arms of the cross the 
symbols of the Evangelists, a figure of our 
Saviour being represented at the intersection in 
the centre. 

The custom of placing effigies or semi-effigies 
within or upon crosses, a also above them, 
led to the adoption of ‘ bracket brasses,” in 
which the figure was placed upon a bracket, 
and generally covered with a canopy. The 
cross figure was thus lost. A few of these 
“bracket brasses? remain, but almost all of 
them are more or less mutilated. Remarkable 
examples are at Thame and Bray : others are at 
Great Brington, .West Hannay, and Cobham. 
The Flemish brass at North Mimms, is also a 
“ bracket-brass,” the shaft and base being now 
lost. ‘Two despoiled slabs in Lincoln Cathedral 
still give the design of remarkable examples of 
this class, in which figures of the Virgin, with 
the Divine Infant, were placed upon canopied 
brackets, and the effigy of the person comme- 
morated was placed beside the shaft. 

The effigies represented in brasses comprise 
an almost uninterrupted series of figures of 
ladies, men in armour, of various ranks; eccle- 
siastics also of various grades of rank, and 
civilians, from the time of Edward II. and 
Edward IIT. till the Reformation. The number 
of these figures is very considerable, and they 
are widely scattered through different districts, 
affording abundant facilities for reference, com- 
parison, and illustration. They exhibit and 
illustrate with admirable exactness, the ch s 


in armour and- costume which were in- 
troduced and discarded during that long 


and eventful period: they exemplify the feel- 
ings, tastes, and usages of our ancestors, in 
almost every department of social and political 
life, in those days, from generation to genera- 
tion: they furnish a graphic chapter on the 
rise, development, and decline of art (while 
literature had yet to become possessed of the 
steam-power of types and press), during times 
which men later born have, in supercilious 
ignorance, denominated the “dark ages.” I 
need scarcely add, that they supply to the his- 
torian, to the politician, and to the artist, of our 
own time, information at once most valuable, 
interesting, and attractive. 





ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND AS 
AFFECTED BY THE TASTE AND 
FEELINGS OF PAST AND PRESENT 
TIMES. 

Ar the recent meeting of the Worcestershire 
Architectural Society, Mr. J. H. Markland read 
a paper under this title, from which we take 
some passages. After speaking of the state of 
architecture in England during the last cen- 
tury, he said,—and we shall not feel surprised 
that buildings, both ecclesiastical and civil, in 
the last century, should have been poor, often 
positively ugly. What were the confused ideas of 
one of our most distinguished architects, Ini 
Jones, when he planned the chapel of Lincoln’s- 
inn? We are told, in so many words, that this 
particular structure “shows the skill of that 
famous architect, be having therein adapted the 
old Gothie way of building to the manner of the 
Tusean order.” What could be anticipated 
from this ill-assorted union? The flower-pots 
and vases that still surmount some of our 
church towers may probably be ascribed to this 
building and to Jones’s great authority. Wren 
himself regarded the height of our cathedrals as 
a defect: he agreed with his friend Evelyn, 
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that these glories of our land were “ congestions 
of heavy, dark, melancholy, and monkish piles, 
without any just proportion, use, or beauty, 
compared with the truly ancient.” But not 
only were the architects blind to all the beau- 
ties of medieval art, and unable to give us such 
buildings as are yearly rising around us, but 
where were the patrons of real taste to call 
forth talent? ‘True it is that immense houses, 


vast game fabrics, were built: Blenheim, 
Castle Howard, King’s Weston, and others, 


though they furnished — for epigrams 
on Vanbrugh, unquestionably possess a cer- 
tain degree of heavy grandeur, and were vin- 
dicated by no less a man than Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, as displaying originality of inven- 
tion and skill in composition. But supposing 
the owner of one of these palaces had suffi- 
cient piety and right feeling to place a church 
near it, what was the style of that building? 
Specimens show that over the many works exe- 
cuted through the reigns of Queen Anne 
and the first two Georges we had better throw 
a veil. 

The absence of true feeling for the sublime 
and beautiful in architecture a century ago may 
be detected in various ways. I attach much 
weight to the silence of our best writers both 
in poetry and prose, in the Georgian age, as 
proving clearly that they could not appreciate 
the solemn glories of our cathedrals—those 
wondrous and hallowed piles. At a somewhat 
earlier period, poets were susceptible of the 
great beauties of Medieval architecture. 
Milton’s love for the “high embowed roof” and 
*‘ antique pillars massive proof,” was doubtless 
impressed upon his mind by being educated 
under the shadow of the old Cathedral of St. 
Paul; and the lines of Congreve, so highly 
praised by Johnson, show that a wit, the author 
of “ Love for Love,” and “ the Old Bachelor,” 
had not paced the aisles of a cathedral without 
emotion. 

“* How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

W hose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable.” 

How changed was the feeling of a later age ! 
I most unwillingly allude to Gray in any other 
terms than those which so exquisite a poet may 
be thought to merit, but it can denteete be be- 
lieved that when he first visited York, instead 
of breaking forth into raptures with the min- 
ster, and the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, he 
simply notices the cheapness of walnuts in that 
city. He subsequently made atonement by 
describing Kirkstall Abbey with all the feeling 
of a poet and a painter ; and from his chronolo- 
gical arrangement of many of our cathedrals 
and other buildings, it is obvious that Gray 
carefully studied Gothic architecture, and exer- 
cised upon it his correct taste and acute dis- 
crimination. Walpole (to whom I have already 
referred), regarded as the “admirable Crichton”’ 
of his day, as a man of superlative taste, “the 
observed of all observers,” makes tours, and 
visits various cities, and what are his comments ? 
They are really worth quoting, as being the 
opinions of an English gentleman of high birth, 
educated at Eton and Cambridge a hundred 
years ago. Speaking of Bristol cathedral, he 
says,—‘“ It is very neat, and has pretty tombs, 
besides the two windows of paintec glass, given 
by Mrs. Ellen Gwyn.” (Letters, V. 165.) Of 
Malvern Abbey—“It is situated half-way up 
an immense mountain of that name: the moun- 
tain is very long in shape, like the prints 
of a whale’s back: towards the larger end 
lies the town. Nothing remains but a bean- 
tiful gateway, and a church which is very 
large.” This is all that is said of that fine 
building. (Letters, Hit. 21.) Of Worcester 
Cathedral—* It is pretty {again this appropriate 
epithet! ], and has several tombs, and clusters 
of light pillars of Derbyshire marble, lately 
cleaned. Prince Arthur’s tomb, from whence 
we took the paper for the hall and staircase (at 
Strawberry-hill,—rather an undignified appro- 
pniation of this fine monument), to my great 
Surprise, is on a less scale than the paper.” 
(Letters, IIT. 21.) 
when writing to Bentley 
side of the cathedral is 

illars in 

eavy. 


» he says—“ The out- 
beautifully light ; the 
_the nave outrageously plump and 
Kent designed the sereen, but knew no 


| strides have compassed it. 


Of Gloucester Cathedral, | 


more than he did anywhere else how to enter | 


into the true Gothic taste. Sir Christopher 
Wren, who built the tower of the great gateway 
at Christchurch, has catched the graces of it as 


happily as you could do: there is particularly | 


a niche between the two compartments of a 
window, that is a masterpiece.” We will not 


criticise this octagonal tower, erected for the | 


abode of “the mighty Tom,” on his translation 
from the tower of the cathedral; but with all 
the partialities which the members of that famous 
college may entertain for it, they will scarcely 
join with Walpole in this encomium. Again, in 
speaking of Gloucester Cathedral, Walpole 
adds,—‘‘ But here is a modernity which beats 
all antiquities for curiosity: just by the high 
altar is a small pew, hung with green aeiealk. 
with curtains of the same; a small corner- 
cupboard, painted, carved, and gilt, for books, 
in one corner, and two troughs of a bird-cage, 
with seeds and water. It belongs to a Mrs. 
Cotton, who, having lost a favourite daughter, 
is convineed that her soul is transmigrated into 
a robin redbreast ; for which reason she passes 
her life in making an aviary of the cathedral of 
Gloucester. The chapter indulge this whim, as 
she contributes arts: ce to glaze, whitewash, 
and ornament the church.” (Letters, IIL. 23.) 
The deans and chapters of that day must have 
been most indulgent to the lady’s feelings: we 
may casily suppose what would be the reception 
at the present day of a similar request. 

In their way these remarks, we must admit, 
are characteristic of the taste of the age; and 
what was the fruit of Walpole’s observations ? 
why, the erection of a card-paper house at 
Twickenham, with what Macaulay calls pie-crust 
battlements, after the most approved examples 
of Batty Langley. A portion termed “ the 
cloister’ was really nothing more than three 
low arches, more fitted to hold dogs or birds 
than for an ambulatory. A man might in six 


building that Gray says—‘ There was a purity 


and propriety of Gothicism in it that I have not 


be 


seen elsewhere. 

Jt will scarcely be believed, but I quote it 
as another fact illustrative of the darkness of 
feeling at this period, that when General Wolfe’s 


monument was erected in Westminster Abbey, | 


the tine tomb of Aylmer de Valence was actually 
removed for its reception. An offer was subse- 


quently made by an amateur antiquary for the | 


purchase of De Valence’s monument ; but the 


worthy dean, Dr. Pearce, though he had _per- | 


mitted Mr. Wilton’s modern sculpture to usurp 
the place of the ancient tomb, was staggered by 
this bold proposal, and placed it in the situation 
which it now occupies. 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 

Tue first meeting of the seventh session of 
the Liverpool Architectural and Archeological 
Society took place last week, Mr. John Hay, 
president, in the chair. 

The secretary announced the receipt of various 
donations, including an illustrated work on the 
Birkenhead Priory, by Mr. Mason and Mr. 
Hunt. The origination of this work was the 


result of a prize offered to the student members | 


of the society for the best series of drawings in 
illustration of Birkenhead Priory. Two sets of 
drawings were selected for the prize, and one of 
these sets constituted the illustrations of the 
work which had been presented to them. The 
work itself was delicubed to the Historic 
Society of Cheshire, whilst the very existence 
of the society which originated the views, and 
gave a prize for them, was altogether ignored. 
He considered this a gross insult to their 
society, and therefore moved the rejection of 
the donation. Mr. Verelst seconded the motion, 
animadverting in severe terms upon what he 
characterized as the monstrous ingratitude of 
the authors. ; 


In his opening address the president said,— 
Our magnificent and noble hall and assize courts 
have been completed and duly inaugurated ; the 
wisdom of the British Association has conse- 
, crated its walls; but so much has been so recently 


Yet it was of that | 


well written and said, that no praise of mine 
‘can add to our admiration. No man, however 
‘illiterate and uncultivated his mind may be, cay 
absolutely resist the elevating influences of art 
The building in question is a masterpiece o: 
art: it is, consequently, a purifier of morals, « 
refiner of taste, in short, a public benefit. The 
abortive attempt of a Mr. Bardwell to sully th 
well-earned fame of the late Mr. Elmes, has met 
with no sympathy. I dare say, if we had the 
model, which srofesses to be the parent of Si 
George’s Hall, before us, there is sufficient 
critical acumen in this room to find a gran! 
father! Why Mr. Bardwell should so far forge: 
himself as to throw a shade upon the reputation 
of Mr. Elmes at this period of the history of $1 
George’s Hall, or what object he could have in 
view, unless an unenviable notoriety, I 
utterly at a loss to conceive. The parts and 
details of classic design are common propert; 
in their combination and adaptation for the pur 
poses required consists the merit, and no ordinar 
merit it is. In no instance throughout Euro): 
have these elements been grappled with by » 
masterly a hand as that of the late Mr. Elmes 
As well may the architect of our ponderous 
Custom-house rise to challenge the theft. PB: 
it is always unfortunate with the unsuccessful 
competitor that he had no “uncle,” or affec 
tionate relation, on the committee. Mr. Bard 
well must now try again, and again, and again, 
until he succeed in eclipsing this illegitimat: 
srogeny of his; only, if he do succeed, let it 
Gass no family likeness to St. George’s Hall 
The “ ever-discerning public” are not alway 
generous, and cannot be, under the cirewn- 
stances in which he has placed himself. Refer- 
ring to Mr. Boult’s account, which has some. 
what refreshed my own recollections of th 
competition for St. George’s Hall, I am per- 
janes the committes who declared in favour o! 
Mr. Elmes for the Hall, the Assize Courts, and 
the Collegiate Institution, were actuated by th: 
fairest principles of honour and justice, directed 
by a sound judgment and judicious taste, in 
‘awarding the premiums successively to Mr. 
'Elmes. I only wish he had been remunerated 
as handsomely as he justly merited. Muceli has 
been said from time to time about the immens: 
cost of this structure, and bitter complaints 
were made by disappointed competitors at the 
increased margin eed to Mr. Elmes. Whe- 
ther they who complained would have donc 
better or worse is not the question ; but I fee! 
persuaded, and I am sure every og ae an 
‘mind will agree with me, that the building is 
worth all that it has cost, and that it ought no 
more to be valued by the cost of the mere stone 
and mortar than a picture of Turner’s for its 
canvas and paint. It is, I repeat, a work o! 
art, and nine out of every ten men in the profes 
| sion must rival it in every town of the kingdon 
| before we betray our ignorance in estimating i 
‘by such a standard. Turning to a different 
point of this fertile subject, it is to be hoped that 
‘the town-council may yet find ways and means 
‘of supplementing the small remuneration re- 
| sheet by Mr. Elmes, as an act of moral justice 
‘to his widow and son, and, at the very least, 
‘place the first statue, by the best artist in the 
[ ower theg in the eastern portico, of the talented 
‘and lamented architect. Poor Elmes! the scat- 
folding of his lofty genius was too feeble : the 
framework of his eager and poetic spirit fell 
in ruins too soon: he perished in his work. 
| Posterity will honour his memory, and d 
‘homage to his name. Other buildings, par- 
‘taking more or less of a public character, are 1! 
| progress, or have been completed, since we las! 
|met; showing character, and giving importanc: 
ito our streets: there is the Corn Exchange : 
‘some merchants’ offices in Water-street ; 
‘range of shops and offices in Lime-street,—al! 
‘indicating decided progress and a 
and all, I believe, the works of members of this 
society. There is also the Orphan Asyluu 
| Church, highly spoken of, which Tregiet [have 
‘not yet been able to visit. 

| In conclusion, Mr. Hay drew a picture of the 
| evils attendant on the ignorance of workmen !! 
‘relation to their employment, and also as ev! 
'denced in maintaining in idleness a set of men 
who, under the name of “ delegates,” go about 
‘from place to place fomenting discord between 
employers and employed. 
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PROVISION FOR THE WIDOW AND adorn the river side of the college, which 
CHILD OF THE LATE MR. ELMES. | anciently presented rather a blank aspect. The 
WE rejoice to observe that the merchants of | : 
Live rpool have resolved, as before noted, to | have been nearly rebuilt, and a new set of rooms 
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manifest their princely gratitude and respect to | has been added to the available accommodation | 
: yf lof » eollece 12 ani >me > ati 
the memory of one who has done such honour to | Of the college. It is said to be in contemplation | 


their town as the talented but unfortunate | to alter and improve the whole of the southern 
architect of their noble St. George’s Hall, by | line of frontage after g time, a work obviously 
opening a subscription-list, as they have recently | requiring to be dome.——Building operations of 
done, for behoof of his fatherless child, and| father an extensive character have been com- 


whole of the buildings near Magdalen-bridge | 





| standing, thus not only obstructing the fr 
feurrent of air, but creating an unsightly an 
unwholesome nuisance to the whole neighhour- 
| hood. These premises belong, it appears, tot 
corporation, and are in a very dilapidated « 
dition. “W hy, then,” asks the Cambrian, 
ithey not pulled down? Surely if taste and 
| attention to sanitary conditions are to be looked 
| upon as virtues, the example should be set b; 
| public bodies in dealing with their own pro 











its mother, Mrs. Elmes; for whom, therefore, | 


“ | 
we cannot doubt that such provision at least | . “op 
will thus be made as their deceased protector | street, and upon the ground it encloses to con- | monument was laid on Monday in last week. 


had intended himself to provide for them, by an 
insurance which, was unfortunately vitiated by 
his voyage to Jamaica, in search of lost health, 
to enable him, if possible, personally to do so. 
The subscriptions now amount to some 600/. or | 
700/. ; and although we fully expected that even | 
already this list would have been further filled | 
up, to at least two or three times this amount, | 
we are confident it is coming, as we know that 
the merchants of Liverpool are not the men to | 
stultify themselves by undertaking to do what | 
they are not fully determined to carry out in a 
manner worthy both of themselves and of him 
whose merits they are thus about to show that 
they appreciate. Of the love of art displayed | 
by many of the Liverpool merchants, ol of its 

rincely remuneration by them, every one has 
ieard. Their treatment of Mr. Elmes himself 
while in life was no exception, although the sum 
he received for his labours (4,000/.) was spread 
over many years of continued exertions in their 
behalf, and included much personal outlay and 
expenditure, which prevented him from benefit- 
ing his family permanently by its means. Inthe 
mere inauguration of St. George’s Hall itself, 
the liberality of the Liverpool people has just 
been displayed in various ways, as, for instance, 
by payment of no less than 300/. each to 
three or four musical artistes for causing 
the expanse of Elmes’s glorious hall to re- 
sound with their sweet voices. How much more 
then may we expect shortl¥ to see contributed | 
by these lovers of art, as a voluntary testimonial | 
to the merits and the memory of Elmes himself ! 

All we require to do is simply to urge them to | 
a little more activity in putting down their 

names ; for sure we are (and indeed their own 


newspaper press informs us) they fully mtend | § 


to do so; and we cannot therefore attribute 
their slowness of movement to niggardly reluct- 
ance, to ingratitude, or indeed to any thing but 
the urgency of time-absorbing business pursuits, 
which, however, in such a case, we must say, | 
scarcely constitutes an adequate excuse. 
Visconti, the architect of the new portion of | 
the Louvre, by the way, is about to have a| 
statue erected at Paris to his memory. We say, 
by the way, inasmuch as we are proud to learn | 
that such a statue may soon have its parallel at | 
Liverpool, where it is proposed to erect some | 
suitable monument in St. George’s Hall itself, to | 
the memory of its architect. 
} 


j 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. | 
Cambridge.—The new dining-hall at Gonville 
and Caius College was formally opened with a | 
dinner to the workmen who erected it, and | 
others, who partook of the hospitality of the 
Master and Fellows of the Society, on Wednes- | 
day in week before last. The new hall is | 
Elizabethan in its style of architecture, with an | 
open roof. It has been built to accommodate | 
freely 250 persons, Its ground area is 72 feet | 
6 inches by 32 feet 6 inches, and its height | 
from the hall line to the roof in the centre, | 
48 feet, the wall plate being 27} feet from the | 
hall line, and the roof ascending from this on 
either side. There is in addition a new library, 
72 feet in length, with sixteen sets of new 
rooms, the total cost being about 14,0002. The 
building may now be said to be complete, ex- 
cepting in some minor details. 

Oxford.—During the whole of the long vaea- 
tion, extensive building operations have been 
going on at the eastern extremity of Magdalen 
College. These have partaken rather more of 
the nature of repairs than alterations; but as 
they have progressed, some decided improve- 
ments, according to the University Herald, have 
been effected. An oriel window, or rather 
three windows rising one above the other, now 
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menced at Exeter College. It is in contempla- | perty.” 
tion to pull down the blank wall in Broad-, Jroavi//e—The first stone of the Jessop 
tinue the line of buildings so as to present a/ procession of the workmen of the Butterley 
Gothic elevation extending from the Ashmolean | Company was formed from the different works, 
to Mr. Parker’s house. In the centre of the | headed by a local “ brass band,” and flags with 
line will rise a castellated tower, with an arehed | suitable inseriptions. Throughout the day the 
entrance gate, and three rooms over it. The/| village had the appearance of a grand holiday, 
new buildings will comprise in all nineteen sets | all the shops being closed. 
of rooms. An oriel window at the western ex-| Sheffield —A new building for business pur- 
tremity of the frontage will be placed uniform | poses is noticed by the local Independent, as a 
with the present eastern oriel. Further altera-| novelty in Sheffield. The building, to which a 
r 


‘tions within the walls of the college are also| centre archway is the entrance, is much large 


mentioned. The library, a building in the | than either the Cutlers’-hall or Music-hall, being 
Greek style, is to make room for a more fitting | about 49 yards long, 22 yards wide, and 10 
edifice, and the rebuilding of the chapel is pro-| yards high. ‘The roof is suggestive of the 
jected. The erection of the new buildings in| Crystal Palace, but it is ‘much more orna- 
Broad-street alone is a work of considerable | mented and pleasing.” There are no straight 


imagnitude. Leave has been granted by the/ girders or trusses to intercept the view of the 


commissioners for the necessary hoarding im the whole roof. The girders, which act _as gutters, 
street to remain up fifteen months. are arched, and the connections so for med that 

Woodstock —The new National Schools here | the roof seems supported, as it were, on rainh WS. 
some time since noticed in our correspondence, | There is no trussing or unsightly support visible 


| are now complete, at the cost of about 1,200/, | in the interior. The general character of the 


the bazaar held in Blenheim-park in June last, | architecture is Grecian. Some of the main 
patronised by the Duke of Marlborough, the | features are noted in detail, especially the eapi- 
Marquis and Marchioness of Blandford, &c.| tals of columns, pilasters in centre of room, 
realising nearly the amount before deticient.| {frames around large mirrors at south end, and 
They were to be ypened this week. Mr. H. capital and entablature of door at north end. 
Quarterman, of Oxford, was the builder; Mr.| The decoration is said to harmonize with the 
Teulon, the architeet. | design ; and bya judicious application of colour, 
Uttoxeter —The Smithfield, which has been | adds our authority, the light and shade produced 
formed in the rear of the Town-hall (now in| by the architectural forms and ornaments are 
course of completion), was opened on the 4th | rendered more decided, and the parts made sub- 
inst. The area allotted to this purpose is | servient to the general effect. Lhe illumination 
square in the part containing the cattle-stalls, with of the building by gas is also novel, the light 
a smaller end for pig and sheep pens. The stalls| by night as well as by day being obtained 
are ranged in six rows, numbered from one to | Wholly from the roof [the sunlight, as it is now 
seventy-nine, each capable of holding a dozen called ], making the effect most brilliant. The 
beasts. They are approached by three large | architect is Mr. ¢ ashin, under whose directions 
gates in Smithtield-road (late Smithy-lane), sup- the whole has been completed. Messrs. Barber 
ported by pillars; the entrance for sheep and and Madin were the builders. : 
igs being under the archway of the Town-hall, Oldham.—The public baths here were for- 
in High-street. The permanent sheep-pens are | mally opened on Monday week by the mayor 
not yet erected, but temporary ones are provided | and members of town council, the Peel testimo- 
for above 800 sheep. | nial committee, and other gentlemen, who at the 
Weymouth —The following tenders were made | same time inaugurated a bust of the late Sir 
for the erection of the new Fish-market here :—| Robert Peel in the vestibule. The baths were 
| originated by subscriptions raised for the pur- 


>ssrs. hey and Si £65 . ° ary ae 7 
— = ae ae veal Saws ; “aa | pose of perpetuating the memory of Sir Robert, 
Mr, William Hart ee 470 ‘although the inhabitants are indebted to the 
Archit errs ie seit thaw ieanbeieae: ar ? | corporation of the borough for their completion, 
ee ee ee las the sum originally raised would have gone a 
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ivery little way towards the erection of the 
Our correspondent, who sends us these tenders | building. The busi is executed by Mr. A. Munro, 
from W eymouth, speaks of the family and other | of London, and the baths have been erected from 
connections of one or other of those tendering, | designs furnished by Mr. Walter Tittenson, at 
with certain members of the corporation who | cost of 4,011/. 10s. The building is exter- 
had to decide upon the tenders themselves ; but jnally of the Grecian style of architecture, and 


|so long as the lowest tender was, as usual, | eonsists of a large plunge-bath for males, 15} 


accepted, we suspect we cannot enter on the | yards by 6 yards; a smaller for females, 5 yards 
subject of these incidental connections, or the| 4nd 1 ‘foot square ; two family bath-rooms, 
inferences intended to be drawn from them. At} fitted with vapour, shower, and lounge ; in- 
the opening of the tenders the mayor expressed | yalids’ bath-room ; four first-class male baths, 
his disappomtment as to the cost, the architect, private; five second-class, ditto; and on the 
Mr. T. Bury, having, he said, confidently stated | females’ side, three first-class, three second- 
that they might “expect to have change out of | class, and one family bath, with residence for 
350/.” Some discussion as to the architect’s| manager, and requisite accommodation for 
charge took place, one of the council, Mr.| washing, mangling, ironing, &c. In less than 
Pothecary, stating his impression that it was| ten minutes after the cerentony of opening took 
“an astounding sum of money ;” to which the lace, the large plunge-bath was crowded with 
mayor replied that he had been given to under- | 8 dl and during the day no fewer than 546 
stand that, large as the sum appeared to be, it! hathed. " ; 
would be beneficial to the contractor, and that} —$¢re//ord.—A. new public hall and mechanics’ 
it was a necessary proceeding. | institution has recently been erected here, and was 
Siweansea.—The Cambrian calls the attention | first opened to the public on Sunday week. The 
of the Improvement Committee of the Local | hall has eost about 1,000/. The style is Italian, 
Board of Health, to the works now in progress | with a stone entrance and stock brick front. The 
for the Mumble-road, with the view of extending | building ‘s 20 yards long by 12 yards wide, and 
the House of Correction. The wall is now| two stories high. In front there are five win- 
nearly completed, and will when fiuished, it is | dows, one oneach sideof the door, and threeabove. 
said, be a great improvement to this part of the | On each side of the entranee-hall, on the ground- 
town; but it would seem that it is intended to | floor, there is a small committee-room. Behind 
allow a very unsightly and dilapidated pile of | these is the lecture-hall, which is 43 feet by 
stables adjoining “ William’s-terrace” to remain | 23 feet, and 21 feet in height. Over the com- 
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mittee-rooms and entrance-hall is a sort of 
gallery, to be used as a library and reading- 
room. It is 33 feet long by 14 feet wide, and 
is divided from the lecture-room by a sliding 
a by drawing down which the room may 
ye used as an orchestra, or a gallery to the 
lecture-hall, as occasion may require. The 
lecture-room is lighted from eight windows, four 
on each side. Mr. Charles Lee, of Manchester, 
is the architect; and the builders are Messrs. 
McClean, also of Manchester. 

Preston —A free library and museum are 
about to be established in this town. 





A NOTTINGHAM WAREHOUSE. 

Tue building represented in the engraving is 
one of the many new warehouses which are now 
in course of erection in Nottingham, and is for 
the firm of Messrs. Adams and Page, lace manu- 
facturers. 

It presents a front next Stoney-street, 145 
feet wide, and five stories high, the centre part 
being six stories, and extending to the dept) 
144 feet towards St. Mary’s-gate. The base- 
ment and ground-story fronts are faced with 
Ancaster and Matlock stone, the remainder with 
red dressed bricks, with stone window dressings, 
quoins, &c. to the centre and wings. 

The whole of the walls are built with perfo- 
rated bricks (Beart’s patent), for the manufac- 
ture of which there are extensive works at Not- 
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A NOTTINGHAM WAREHOUSE. 














tingham. Inthe brick fronts the window reveals 
are worked with moulded bricks, and the sashes 
are of cast-iron. The stone windows are rebated 
for the glass. 

The floors are principally of timber, fire-proof 
floors having oly been partially adopted in 
Nottingham. Those which have been intro- 
duced are on Fox and Barrett’s principle. The 
roofs are of high pitch, giving not only import- 
‘ance to the edifice, but, bemg provided with 
continuous vertical roof lights, form excellent 
| and lofty work-rooms for the hands. 
| The warehouse will be warmed by hot air, 
conveyed by flues in the walls, the apparatus 
|for which is furnished by and fitted up under 
| the direction of Mr. Alfred Penny, engineer, of 
| London. 
| _Interiorly the building has every convenience 
| which can conduce to the efficient carrying on 
,of the business in its various departments, and 
_ minister to the comforts of the assistants engaged 
therein. The contractors for the building are 
Messrs. C. C. and A. Dennett. 

The same style of architecture has been 
adopted by Mr. Hine—from whose design this 
is erected—in about a dozen other warehouses 
| and buildings required for the lace and hosie 
trade in this town, and has been found we 
| adapted for edifices of this description, where 
| substantial construction and abundance of light 
jare much needed. In some cases the ware- 
| houses are lighted from the roof as well as the 








sides, and have two or three tiers of broad gal- 
leries running round them, each fitted up with 
double rows of counters. Those for Messrs. 
Birkin, Messrs. J. and H. Hadden and Co. and 
Messrs. Hine, Mundella, and Co. are the largest 
built on this principle. 


The sale-room in the last-named warehouse is 
150 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 40 feet high. 


This warehouse was the first of the new style 
of warehouses, and was built in 1851, sinee 
which time a considerable number of ware- 
houses and factories, in addition to those above 
mentioned, have been erected. These in many 
cases display considerable architectural skill, 
and exhibit throughout in a striking degree the 
commercial enterprise of this rapidly-improving 
town, which, we may here say, owes something 
to Mr. Hine. 





THE BUILDINGS’ ACT. 

Tue magistrates of Surrey, at their quarter 
sessions at Kingston, on Tuesday last, appointed 
a committee to investigate the numerous defects 
of the Metropolitan Buildingy’ Act, and to re- 
port thereupon, as well as upon the best means 
of obtaining an amendment. 





PrckHam.—A new chapel is to be built at Peck- 
ham, Mr. E. W. Parker, architect. The tender of 
Mr. Cook, 560/. has been accepted. 
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THE* ENGLISH ARCHITECTURAL EX-! 


HIBITORS AT THE FRENCH UNI- 

VERSAL EXHIBITION. 

WE believe that the profession have not come 
forward with the prompt earnestness that might 
have been expected from them, to uphold the 
character of this country for architecture. Is 
this as it should be? Or is there any cause of 
which we are unaware? Have not our archi- 
tects sutlicient zeal and patriotism to overcome 
the ris inertia of ordinary occasions, to meet 
this which is not an ordinary occasion? Is that 
City of Palaces, the modern Athens, Edinburgh, 
to have no illustrations there? Is Dublin not 
to be fitly represented? If the commissioners 
were to submit to public inspection the works 
sent in, were it for a few days only, before their 
departure for France, it would surely vex some 
of those who have neglected this opportunity. 
Some might regret not being one of the gallant 
band of exhibitors: others might feel that they 
might also have sent something worthy of their 
name and standing, and which might have occu- 
pied an honourable position among the drawings 
or models exhibited. Drawings will not be re- 
quired to be forwarded till February, we under- 
stand ; so that there is plenty of time for exer- 
tion. But application should be made forth- 
with for space to Captain Owen, at Marlborough 
House. Perhaps there is some want of infor- 
mation on the subject. 





CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS. 

In every churchyard Pelions upon Ossas 
of stone are heaped up over the graves of the 
“well to do,” but the poor are left without any 
memorial, for they are unable to place tomb- 
stones to mark where their relatives rest. I 
think it would be feasible (in populous and large 
parishes at least) to erect churchyard crosses, 
on which the privilege of inscribing the name of 
any person buried in the churchyard might be 
obtamed, by the payment of a fee to be applied 
towards liquidating the cost of the memorial. 
Thus an architectural ornament might be added 
to many a churchyard, and the prevailing bad 
taste as to sepulchral monuments corrected in 
some degree. 

Supposing a memorial affording space on its 
various parts for 400 names were erected for 
100/. at the charge of the parish, in course of 
time this outlay would be returned, by making 
a charge of 5s. (exclusive of cutting) for every 
name inscribed. These memorials might take 
various forms, even such as a church porch, a 
lich-gate, &c. &e. W.S. Megane. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Lincoln.—The restoration of the exterior of 
the cathedral is still progressing with vigour. 
Workmen are busily engaged in laying down 
large blocks of stone, on the top of which are 
to be placed an iron palisading, thus enclosing 
the useless area on the south side of the cathe- 
dral. The iron gates now standing in front of 
the south porch will be brought forward to the 
foot pavement, and the stoneworks of the 
pol are to be restored. 


| nave. 


Mears, of Whitechapel. 


The interior is highly 
decorated. 


There are stained open seats in 
The chancel stalls for the Bede women 


‘are of solid oak, as are also the altar rail and 


table frame, with suitable carvings. The roof 
timbers are wrought and decorated with azure, 
vermilion, and gold. The floors to chancel and 
sacrarium are paved with Minton’s encaustic 
tiles, and the reredos is also finished in encaustic 





tiles, under a stone string or panel formed of | 


trefoil tracery. The chancel window is of 


stained glass, by Wailes, the subject being | 


“The Transfiguration.”” The grounds are laid 
out for burials on the north and east sides of 
the chapel, and the remains of two of the in- 
mates of the Bede-houses have already been 
deposited therein, and stones placed over them, 
noting their name, age, and period of death. 
Framilode. — The new district church of 
St. Peter was consecrated on Thursday in week 
before last. The building stands on the south 
bank of the Severn, a short distance above the 
Framilode Passage-house. It is built in the 
Norman style of architecture, and consists of a 
nave and semicircular chancel or apse. The 
nave is 30 feet in width by 62 feet in length, 
and the apse 10 feet 3 im. in diameter. There 
is a small vestry on the south side 7 feet wide 
by 11 feet 9 in. long. The bell-tower is built 
on the north side facing the river, through 
which tower is the principal entrance into the 
church: it is about 7 feet square internally, and 
about 60 feet in height. The walls are built of 
grey stone range work, with Bath stone dress- 
ings. ‘The interior of the apse roof is painted 
blue, bespangled with stars. The nave roof is 
open, of plain and simple construction, made of 
deal, stained. The seats are also of deal, stained, 
and open without floor-boards. The pulpit is of 
Caen stone. The whole area of the church is 
floored with red, black, and white Staffordshire 
flooring-tiles, arranged in pattern. A portion 
of the land purchased, through the munificence 
of the Rev. Sir Lionel Darell, bart. has been 
fenced off for a burial-ground, and upon which 
also a new school-room has been partially erected 
at the back of the church. This school-room is 
the design of the Rev. Sir Lionel Darrell, and will 


| not be finished for some time. The church has sit- 


iCo. Castle-green 
> 


tings for adults, 264; for children, 70; total 
334—all free and open. The three lights in the 
chancel are by Powell, of Whitefriars : they are 
flowered quarries, with diaper, the central light 
having a jewelled cross. The school is intended 
for 200 children, besides infant-school and class- 
rooms. The bells at the school and the church 
are from the foundry of Llewellyn, James, and 
Bristol. Mr. Niblett, of 


Gloucester, was the architect, and Messrs. 


| Wall, Hook, and Spires were the contractors. 


The south porch, | 


according to the local Chronicle, will remain un- | 


touched. The consecration of the little chapel 
of St. Anne’s Bede-houses,took place on Tuesday 
in week before last. The chapel and houses were 
erected at the cost of the Rev. R. W. Sibthorp, 
the latter from designs by the late Mr. Pugin. 
The Bede church or chapel (of which the 
local Chronicle gives an engraving) is built 
of brick-work, surmounted by stone dressings, 
and covered with Staffordshire 
church, says the paper just named, may be con- 
sidered a Gothic structure, with a great deal of 
original peculiarity in the design, which was fur- 
nished by Mr. Butterfield, under whose super- 
intendence the building has been erected by 
Mr. Charles Ward, builder, of Lincoln, at a cost 
approaching the sum of 2,000/. The building 
comprises a nave and chancel capable of seating 
about 110 persons (all free, except those needed 
for the accommodation of the Bede-women), 
vestry at north-east corner, and porch or en- | 
trance at south-west corner. The bell turret | 
rises over the chancel arch to the height of 
nearly 30 feet : it is octagonal with geometrical 
openings, and is supplied with a bell, by Mr. | 





tiles. The | 


The cost of the building, complete, has amounted 
to between 1,200/. and 1,3007. 

Bristol—The head light and three of five 
lights below of a painted east window, by Mr. 
Bell, of Bristol, have just been put up m the 
newly restored and repaired church of All 
Saints, in this city. The cost has been sub- 
scribed by friends of the vicar. ‘The other two 


lights cannot be added until a further sum of 


50/. is contributed. 
Liwydiarth.—The consecration and public 
opening of the church here, and its burial- 


ground, took place on Wednesday in last week. 


The edifice is in the Gothic style, and was 
erected at the sole expense of Sir W. W. 
Wynn, Bart. M.P. It is situated on a gentle 
eminence near to Pont-Llogol. The building is 
capable of containing about 300 persons, sittings 
all free. 

Leighton.—The opening of the new church at 
Leighton, near Welshpool, according to the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle, has at length taken place. 
The edifice is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
and has been erected at the sole expense of 
Mr. John Naylor, of Leighton Hall, from a 
design by Mr. W. H. Gee, of Liverpool, archi- 
tect. It stands on the estate of the founder, 
who is said to have expended little short of 
22,000/. in its erection and endowment. The 
style is English of the fourteenth century, and 
the material is stone of two different kinds, 
one, of a very dark blue-grey colour, found on 
the estate, and the other, a pale creamy sand- 
stone, from the Minera Quarries, near Wrex- 
ham. 


| coloured. 


enrichments are of the latter, the body of the 
walls and spire being built of the former. The 
church consists of a nave and side aisles, divided 
from each other by two ranges of lofty arches, 
springing from moulded clustered pillars, and 
which support the clerestory above; the aisles 
being lighted by windows filled with coloured 
glass, and the nave by clerestory lights, also 
Low arched, open timber roofs, with 
quatrefoils in the spandrils, cover the aisles; 
while, over the nave, a roof of elaborate design, 
open and traceried, rises from sculptured stone 
corbels, one between each pair of arches. The 
chancel roof is panelled, arched, and still more 
richly decorated, and its walls are broken into 
niches, and embossed with foliage. The chancel 
floor is laid in brown and azure tile-work. The 
great cast window, as well as the west window, is 
of stained glass. The east window contains five 
lights, its extreme height being 23 feet, extreme 
width 11 feet, and height of arch 11 feet. This 
window is filled with five figures, nearly life 
size, representing our Saviour and the four 
Evangelists. Each figure is surmounted by 
eanopied niches, within which are small tigures 
of the patriarchs, judges, and prophets. The 
tracery within the arch contains representations 
of St. John preaching in the tet the 
spirit jeneotion upon the aposties at Pente- 
cost, the raising of Lazarus, Our Lord givmg 
sight to the blind, and the emblems of the 
Trinity, the LHS, and the Dove. The west 
window also contains five lights, its extreme 
height being 25 feet, extreme width, 11 feet, 
and height of arch 11 feet. The subject is 
an epitome of Biblical history. In the trac 
cery are the emblems of the twelve tribes, the 
expulsion, and the accession. The west aisle 
window is filled with the arms of the founder. 
lhe chantry and aisle windows are filled with 
ornament and the founder’s monogram. The 
whole of these windows were designed and 
executed, under the superintendence of the 
architect, by Messrs. Forrest and Bromley, of 
Liverpool. The dimensions of the building are 
as follow: Extreme length from west to east, 
803 feet; width of nave, 21 feet; width of 
two aisles, 21 feet; extreme width, 42 feet ; 
length of chancel, 20 feet; width of chancel, 
15 feet; width of tower (outside), 19) feet 
square; height of walls to springing of main 
roof, 294 feet; total height of ridge roll, 48 
feet; height of tower from ground line to 
broach, 654 feet; height of spire, 845 feet; 
total height to pinnacle of spire, 150 feet. The 
builders are Messrs. J. and W. Walker, of 
Birkenhead. The encaustic tiles were manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Minton, Hollins, and Co. of 
Stoke-upon-Trent ; and the (six) bells were cast 
at the foundry of Messrs. Taylor and Sons, of 
Loughborough. At a little distance from the 
church stands the parsonage. 

Doncaster.—At arecent meeting of the Ceme- 
tery Commissioners, a letter from Mr. G. G. 
Scott was read, stating that it was impossible 
for him to design buildings which would suit 
them and do him credit for the sum of 1,500/. 
His estimate would be, for the consecrated 
chapel, 1,500/.; unconsecrated chapel, 750/. ; 
lodge and entrance-gates, 300/.; making a total 
of 2,550/. Accordingly, Mr. Scott recommended 
the engagement of a local architect to carry out 
the views of the commissioners. It was then 
agreed to issue an advertisement offering a 
premium of 15/. for the best design and draw- 
ings of the proposed erections, and laying out 
the ground; the outlay not to exceed 1,600/. 

Minsteracres—A Gothic (R.C.) Chapel, dedi- 
eated to St. Elizabeth, has been erected by Mr. 
H. Silvertop, of Minsteracres, in connection with 
his mansion. The foundation-stone of the 
chapel, says the Verwcastle Courant, was laid on 
the 13th of September, 1852, by the Hon. Mrs. 
Silvertop, and the architect is Mr. —_ 
Hanson. It is in the Early Decorated style, 
and consists simply of a nave, from which 
the sanctuary is railed off. It is 66 feet 
in length, 22 in width, and 45 in height, and is 
capable of accommodating 300 persons, though 
there are seats furnished for only 152. It is 
lighted by an east, west, and four windows on 
the south side, all filled with tracery and stained 
glass, representing the patron saints of the dif- 
ferent members of the family. The glass is the 





All the groins, mouldings, bases, and| production of Mr. Barnet, of Edinburgh. The 
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most original feature in the chapel, adds the 
Courant, is a kind of cloister or triforium open 
to the church, running down the north side and 
connecting the private gallery, which is thrown 
across the west end, with the house. 

Timahoe-—The first stone of a Protestant 
church was laid at Timahoe, in Queen’s County, 
Ireland, on Tuesday in week before last. The 
subscriptions towards its cost amount to 270/. 
to which the Eeclesiastical Commissioners are to 
add 510/. The site, together with 1007. was 
contributed by Col. Close. 





CONVERSAZIONE OF THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue report which was read at the opening 
meeting of the twelfth session jof the Archi- 
tectural Association, held at Lyon’s-Inn Hall, 
on the 6th instant, congratulated the mem- 
bers on the continued progress of the society, 
on the cheering conviction that its existence 
had not been unserviceable, and on the fact 
that many obstacles and misapprehensions, 


which had to be overcome at an earlier 
neriod of the existence of the association, 
fad now in a great measure vanished. The 


advantages derived from the free interchange of 
opinion, in the discussions following the papers 
read at the ordinary meetings, were especially 
dwelt upon, more particularly as eliciting from 
the meeting of men intent upon a common 
object, various manners of considering the same 
question. 

The president then read an address, wherein 
the main point dwelt on was the common origin 
of all beauty which is admired for its own sake, 
whether conveyed by marble, stone, canvas, or 
language, since it is but a reflex through the mind 
of man of eternal truth, of which all nature bears 
the impress. 

The position of critics was next considered, 
and their relations with architects, their taste, 
and the occasional value of their suggestions, as 
also the responsibility of architects for the ideas 
which critics may derive from their works, even 
if these ideas had not been present in similar 
form in their own minds. An illustrationof sound 
criticism was drawn from the Quarterly Reviev, 
in a comparison between architecture and 
anatomy, as bringing to view the true position 
of architecture, as capable of expressing in the 
simplest form the great truths of relation. As 
it was necessary that the client have a liberal 
hand, so must the architect have high aspirations 
and elevated studies : he must contemplate some- 
thing in nature other than its surface. Know- 
ledge of materials and comparison of styles are 
not the object of study, since they answer but 
to grammar and logic, and various instances 
were addressed to show the correspondence 
between architecture and other arts in this 
respect, indicating a relation subsisting among 
them which presented itself as akin to some- 
thing of a higher nature in our constitution. 

The language of architecture is the descrip- 
tion of motion in matter, the forms used are 
those of motion. The beauties of the ellipse 
discovered by Kepler and Newton are conveyed 
always in its use, and are one cause of the 
— we derive from its form. The connection 
vetween the subject and the object was shown 
to have a place in architecture as well as in 
grammar; the action being the conveyance of 
force acting upwards or downwards, normally 
or tangentially. The subject of colour was 
shortly discussed, and a hope was expressed that 
a meaning would be found therein, not simply 
by contrast or harmony, but in reference to some 
active proceeding or condition which, once 
suggested, continued to be called to mind. 
Conventionalism had always been adopted by 
great artists in the treatment of natural form’; 
for since they saw the specific truths of nature 
more clearly than others, they desired to convey 
them more distinctly, if not more generally, to 
the mind, not caring so much for the present 
pleasure as for the enhanced enjoyment on the 

re-examination of the natural form. 

_ After a reference to the unsatisfactory posi- 
tion of the — study of symbolism, the dis- 
course concluded as follows :—If in the remarks 
which I have now had the honour of addressing to 
you, a view of form has been recalled to your 
remembrance different from that mere shape 





, wider than the rail track. 


which the material object assumes in the mind ; 

if you can for the moment look at the three | 
kingdoms of nature, and see in them the repre- 

sentatives of an action not without a purpose ; 

if you can view colours as emanations, yet, for | 
the most part, to be understood from the purity , 
of light ; if you will look at conventional form | 
| as more expressive of distinct thought than the | 
| more natural imitation ;—then is there present in 

_ your minds a conception of that deeper symbolism 

which looks at all we see as the representative 

lof something unseen, and which, consequently, 

| considers all man’s mental work as having for’ 
| object in analysis the discovery of that inner 

| thing, and in synthesis (and for synthesis what 

art so great as our own!) the demonstration of 
‘its connection with external nature. 








THE VICTORIA BRIDGE AT 
MONTREAL. 

Tue works of this stupendous undertaking 
are now in active progress. Its cost is to be 
‘about 7,000,000 dollars, or about one-seventh 
of the total expense of building the 1,112 miles 
comprising the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada. | 

The bridge is to be tubular, on the plan of 
the Britannia Bridge over the Menai Straits. | 
It will consist of twenty-five spans or spaces 
for navigation between the twenty-four piers , 
(exclusive of the two abutments) for the sup- | 
port of the tubes. The centre span will be 330 | 
feet wide, and each of the other spans will be | 
242 feet wide. The width of each of the piers | 
next to the abutments will be 15 feet, and the 
width of those approaching the two centre piers | 
will be gradually increased, so that these two | 
piers will each be 18 feet wide, or 3 feet more , 
than those next the abutments. Each abutment 
is to be 242 feet long and 90 feet wide, and 
from the north shore of the St. Lawrence to the 
north abutment there will be a solid stone 
embankment (faced in rough masonry towards 
the current), 1,200 feet in length. The stone 
embankment leading from the south shore of 
the river to the south abutment, will be 600— 
feet long. The length of the bridge, from 
abutment to abutment, will be 8,000 feet, and 
its total length, from river bank to river bank, | 
will be 10,284 feet, or 176 feet less than two 
English miles. | 

The clear distance between the ordinary 
summer level of the St. Lawrence and the 
under surface of the centre tube is to be 60 
feet, and the height diminishes towards either | 
side. 

Each of the tubes will be 19 feet in height at | 
the end, whence they will gradually increase to | 
22 feet 6 inches in the centre. The width of | 
each tube will be 16 feet, or 9 feet 6 inches | 
The total weight of | 
iron in the tubes will be 10,400 tons, and they 
will be bound and rivetted together precisely 


‘in the same manner, and with similar ma- 


chinery to that employed in the Britannia 
Bridge. 

The piers close to the abutments will each 
contain about 6,000 tons of masonry. Scarcely 
a block used in the construction of the piers 
will be less than 7 tons weight, and many of 
them, especially those exposed to the force of 
the current, and to the breaking up of ice in 
spring, will weigh fully 10 tons each. ‘The 
total amount of masonry in the piers will be 
27,500,000 cubic feet, which at 13} feet to 
the ton, gives a total weight of about 205,000 | 
tons. | 

Mr. Robert Stephenson and Mr. A. M. Ross 
are the engineers of the bridge, on behalf of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, and the contractors are 
Messrs. Peto, Brassey, Betts, and Jackson. | 





IMPROVEMENTS OF DWELLINGS oF Scortisu 
Prasantry.—While the Royal Family were at Balmo- 
ral lately, the Rev. H. Stuart, of Oathlaw, was admitted 
to an audience with Prince Albert, who is said to 
have complimented Mr. Stuart on his successful ex- 
ertious ; and after entering fully and patiently into | 
various suggestions made by Mr. Stuart for improving 
labourers’ dwellings in Scotland, and for working the 
association recently formed for this purpose, His | 
Royal Highness is reported to have said he saw no 
cause why he should not now give his name as 

; Patron. 


| 


PURIFICATION OF GAS. 


Tue columns of your journal are a cons‘ant 
evidence of your desire to benefit the public and to 
promote the interest of gas-makers, by calling public 
attention to those improvements which must greatly 
extend the use of gas as an illuminative agent. Your 
readers, from your repeated notices, are aware of my 
patented system of purifying gas on the premises of 
the consumer, thereby avoiding all those dangerous 
consequences of the gas passing over the foul deposits 
in the long lines of pipes between the gasworks and 
the consumer’s premises, 

Having had the honour of applying these patents 
to the extensive offices of the Times, in Printing 
House-square, and which have now been in operation 
nearly a year, I thought it advisable, some time back, 
to request the attendance of the excellent chemist at 
Apothecaries’ Hall, Robert Warrington, esq. to wit- 
ness the cleansing out of the purifier at the Times 
offices, and to remove, in his presence, the entire con- 
tents of it, with a view to the analysis of those con- 
tents; also by photometrical experiment to determine 


the illuminating value of the gas so purified, when 


burnt through the patent tubular gas-burner and glass 
combustion-chamber ; and at the same time to collect 
the products of combustion of the gas so purified and 
consumed, and by proper analysis to state the results, 
The following is the substance of his report :— 


“The purifying apparatus was entirely cleaned out 
in my presence, and the whole of the contents, weigh- 
ing 40 lbs. removed to my laboratory. I found in 
that quantity of material products equivalent to :— 


Cubic Inches. 
Ammoniackl aw ..........0.0cs scenes 17,000 
Carbonic acid gas...............ssse0 10,348 
Sulphuretted hydrogen gas......... 193 
27,541 


As some of the condensed liquid products had 
been accidentally lost, I have no doubt that the above 
quantities are understated. 

I also found that your patent tubular gas-burner, 
with a small glass combustion-chamber, was consuming 
24 cubic feet per hour of the cannel gas thus purified, 
and that the light produced from such combustion, as 
ascertained by careful photometrical experiments, was 
equal to eighteen wax candles. 

The condensable products from this gas were 
collected for several hours, and yielded, by evapora- 
tion, at 212 Fah. 0:006 grains per cent. consisting 
principally of sulphate of ammonia. 

Rost. WARINGTON.” 


Apologising for the length of this communication, 
I hope its importance will meet your excuse, when 
one of its facts shows that gas may be burnt producing 
distilled water, with six thousandths of a grain per 
cent. impurity. JouN LESLIE, 





ISLINGTON. 

Sir,—A paragraph having lately appeared in the 
Builder, representing the condition of several parts 
of the parish of Islington, particularly the courts 
near the Angel, to be most deplorable, for want of 
proper sanitary measures, I am directed by the 
trustees to inform you, that they have been anxiously 
engaged in endeavouring to remedy the evils com- 
plained of, and have already succeeded in removing, 
or greatly ameliorating, some of them, and that the 
exertions of the ‘Board of Trustees, in the prospect 
and during the continuance of the present outbreak of 
cholera, have been properly appreciated by the Board 
of Health, who, through their president, Sir Benjamin 
Hall, have declared that in no parish, in or near 
London, have sanitary measures been so fully and 
satisfactorily carried out as in the parish of St. Mary, 
Islington.—I am, &e. 

W. Sparwine, Clerk to the Trustees. 





Potices of Books. 


History of the Iron Trade from the earliest re- 
cords to the present period. By Hanry 
ScrivENER, Liverpool. New Edition. Long- 
man and Co 1854. 

Tue former edition of this work appears to 

have brought down the history of the iron trade 

only to the year 1830. A new portion, there- 
fore, of relatively great importance and interest, 
remained to be added, and this the author has 
done. His design is not to describe the various 
uses or manufactures of iron into instruments 
or machinery, but to report, from researches into 
ancient and later writers, what they have noticed 
of importance relative to the history of iron, 

Jeaving opportunity and occasion for the 

author’s remarks throughout the treatise. 
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The expansion of the iron trade in this 





country within the last hundred years, is some- | 


thing quite extraordinary. The make of iron in 
1750, was about 17,000 tons. In 1840, it had 
increased to about 1,300,000 tons; and now 
about the end of the hundred years begin- 
ning in 1750, the make of iron has still 
farther increased to about 2,700,000 tons. The 
inquiry of the author in the latter era of the 
history of the iron trade is directed mainly 
towards the causes by which this enormous 
increase has been encouraged, whether to the 
advantage of individuals as well as of the coun- 
try, and whether the supply is likely to be sup- 
ported, or, on the contrary, “ whether reckless 


make has not brought us to a position, from 


which, unless mineral fields, at —— unknown, 
come into operation, with similar advantages to 
the black band ironstone of Scotland, we must 
retrograde, or, as Mrs. Malaprop might say, 
‘begin to make our progress backwards,’ and 


reduce the manufacture to somewhat more, 


moderate limits.” On this latter point, although 
the author suspects that the great masters of 


South Staffordshire are making ‘the beginning | 


of an end,” while looking to Northamptonshire 


and other places for a supply of ironstone ; and, | 


although the immense advantage and superiority 
of Britain in the iron trade were mainly based 


immediate vicinity of the spot where the furnaces 
were erected, a circumstance now, as in South 
Staffordshire, becoming, orabout to become, obso- 
lete ; still, considering that scarcity of materials is 
beneficial to other districts of the same country, 
where, from want of coal, any share in the iron 
manufacture never was till now contemplated, 
the intimate connection of all parts of the 
country, thanks to our railways and canals, may 
still enable England to dispel this first shadow 


cast upon the iron trade, and to maintain its | 


THE BUILDER. 





| Tue Wurrtincton Crus Guipe.—A_ new Pro- 


spectus and Guide, setting forth in detail for the first 
time the objects and the many advantages of this 
useful and excellent Institution, has just been issued, 
and ought to be extensively circulated. The Whit- 
tington Club is the only institution in London which 
includes all the features of a literary institution and a 
club-house. It is peculiarly adapted for the middle 
classes in general, who not only obtain amusement 
and instruction of the most varied kinds within its 
walls, but also supplies fpr the physical man, and all 
; on the most economical terms. Its halls and reading- 
rooms are frequented by ladies as well as gentlemen, 
and in this respect it has a decided advantage over 
the club-houses which in general are anything but 
favoured by the countenance of the ladies. Music 
and dancing are amongst the lighter order of amuse- 
ments, which also include coxversazioni and literary 
entertainments, discussions, lectures, and other in- 
structive procedure. The reading-rooms contain a 
numerous and most ample supply of daily and weekly 
newspapers — metropolitan and provincial,—literary 
and scientific joarnals, magazines, and reviews, in- 
lcluding files of papers, and the members enjoy the | 
benefits of an extensive library of new and old works | 
| which circulate amongst them, or may be read over | 
their tea or coffee. The classes to whom a couple | 


Tue Iron Trape.—Recent attempts to run up 
prices have not only failed, but, so far as they were at 
first successful, they completely checked (far more 
than the war seems to have done) the returning pros- 
perity of the trade, and a re-action has ensued which 
is already bringing down prices to their previous 
standard, and leading to a belief of farther reductions, 
causing purchasers to be shy of giving any but abso- 
lutely necessary orders at the late quarterly meetings, 
which, so far as regards the regulation of nominal 
prices, have lost all the little prestige that may have 
been left them. Indeed, it now appears that current 
prices are admittedly not to be regulated by quarterly 
| meetings at all, but that, on the contrary, these latter, 
| 80 far as regards prices, are to be regulated by the 
| prices current at the time of meeting! Such is the 
_nonentical result of the last two series of quarterlies, 

and perhaps it is the most graceful way in which they 
|can make their exit, or become extinct. The redue- 

tion of 10s. on bars some time since spoken of, is 
| now said to be in many instances doubled, which 
| brings prices back to those prevailing previous to the 
| last rise of 20s. 

THe SHErrieLD ScHoon or Practica Art.— 
The annual meeting of this school took place on 
Thursday week in the Music Hall, Sheffield. The 
saloon was chiefly filled with ladies. A number of the 





° . | . . . 
of guineas a year can open up so many advan-| gentry, clergy, and principal manufacturers occupied 
tages are numerous, and our metropolitan young] the orchestra, and the gallery also was, to a con- 


men especially amongst the middle classes cannot but | siderable extent, filled. ‘The chair was taken by Mr. 
derive great benefit from such an association as the| E. B. Denison, M.P. supported by Lord Milton, 
on the circumstance that all the materials neces- | Whittington Club, placed as it is in so central a situa-| M-P.; Mr. ‘l. Moulson, the Master Cutler; and a 
sary to its manufacture were found on or in the ‘tion as the Strand. The Institution, we are glad to | number of other gentlemen. Dr. Branson read the 


hear, is making satisfactory progress. 
| ARCHITECTURAL Museum. — Mr. Ruskin is to 
| give three lectures at the Museum, on the distinctive 
| difference between illumination and painting, on out- 
| line, and on colour, to art-workmen, and students in 
the lettering and writing trades, as shop-front 
| writers, illuminators, &e. ‘The first lecture will be 
| given on the llth November, Saturday afternoon, at 
3 o'clock. he hour is scarcely the best for the 
| purpose. 
Tue Great Fire at NEWCASTLE AND GaArTEs- 
HEAD.—We have already incidentally alluded to this 


|report and accounts. The report, in allusion to the 
| proposed new building for the school, stated that 
‘although by the new arrangements, the council are 
| not so favourably placed, in a pecuniary sense, as they 
| were, still they looked forward with confidence to 
| the future; and fully relying on the good faith of the 
| Government, on the liberality of their townsmen, and 
}on the daily increasing desire for art which is mani- 
| festing itself, they have determined on commencing, 

as soon as possible, the erection of their new sehool ; 
and the advertisement for designs has already ap- 
‘peared in the Bui/der, and in all our local papers. 


most valuable and important position among’ extensive conflagration. ‘The fire, says the Gateshead | The result, it is to be hoped, will be the production 


foreign nations as the great emporium of the 
iron manufacture. 


This is an able treatise on a subject here- | 
tofore new to the book-world as a separate or | 


special subject, and only treated of, at limited 
Jength, in such periodicals as our own, or in 
reviews and magazines. 


Dirt and Pictures separated in the Works of the 
old Masters.. By Henry Mernit. Holyoake 
and Co. Fleet-street. 1854. 


Portions of this treatise have already appeared 
in the Leader and Atheneum. The object 
of the author is to urge the propriety of 
careful and restricted restorations of damaged 
or defective points in valuable pictures by the 
old masters, and incidentally to aid in detining 
the precise limits of the restorer’s legitimate 
province in relation to such works. ‘The par- 
ticular subjects of which he treats are,—Ob- 
seured Pictures; Durability of Pictures in Oil; 
Antipathy to Picture Restorations; Picture 
Cleaning; The Varnish and Glaze Theory; 
Standard Pictures ; Vandyke’s Process of Work- 
ing; Special Cases for Rembrandt ; An Ideal 
Process of Painting; Idiosyncracies of Picture 
Collectors; Professional Advisers; Picture 
Destroyers; The Restorer; and Devotion of 
the Restorer. 





H#iscellanea. 


Mr. CatTHERWOOD, THE ARCHITECT.—On_ board 
the Arctic, which was lost off Newfoundland so re- 
cently, Mr. Catherwood, the author of the work on 
the “ Antiquities of Central America,” was a passen- 
ger. He has not been since heard of, but his family 
and friends entertain the hope that his valuable life 
may still be spared, on board a ship, which it is known 
rescued some of the passengers, and went on to New 
York. We sincerely hope this may be realised. 

Tue Deptrorp District SURVEYORSHIP is vacant 





by the death of Mr. Martyr. The appointment rests | 


with the justices for the county of Keut. 

Cost oF Drains.—The following are the tenders 
sent in for 400 yards of 12-inch barrel drain, for the 
guardians of the parish of Bromley St. Leonard’s :— 


Senthhe sceees crate oe £75 0 0 
TMD os cocni.ctaaseexs 65 0 0 
SRIRE” Go coh tackses ss 57 10 O 
PIRRINS cc ncscssansees 5613 4 


A. B. 


j and an endowment of 9,000/. 


| Observer, “broke out in Hillgate, Gateshead, on Friday 
| morning before last, a little after twelve o'clock, and 
was accompanied, shortly after three, by an explosion, 
so loud and terrible, that not only all Gateshead and 
Newcastle shook and suffered from the shock, but 
even at North and South Shields, Tynemouth, Westoe, 


|aud Sunderiand, the inhabitants were roused from | 
| their sleep, and supposed that a coal-pit blast or an | 


earthquake was the cause. Our two towns were 
shivered. Everywhere, not only were window-squares 
broken, but the framework smashed. Shutters were 
|turn down. Plate-glass was destroyed. The scattered 
masses of fire set the Quayside in flames simul- 
tancously with the greater part of Hillgate; and the 
two towns were in conflagration in one and the same 
moment. ‘The Tyne was lined on each side by a wall 
of flame. Our poor parish church of St. Mary is a 
shattered wreck ; and, far worse, many of our neigh- 
bours, in Gateshead and Neweastle, were destroyed. 
Last year, in September and October, as we all too 
well remember, we had the pestilence ; and this year, 
in a locality where that pestilence much prevailed, 
we have a great and scourging flame; just as the 
‘Great Fire’ of London in 1666 followed the ‘great 
plague’ of 1665,’—a sad and singular corollary 
indeed, we may here observe, on the views we had 
just broached, on the previous week, in the columns of 
the Bui/der, as to the fact, and the probable cause, of 
the curious connection which appeared to exist between 
great pestilence and great fires,—a cvincidence all the 
| more singular that thousands of tons of su/phur were 
| set fire to at Gateshead, and fumigated the whole 
of that town, as well as of Newcastle. By this fire, 
| it seems, many of the very buildings which a member 
of the Sanitary Commission at Newcastle last year 
said ought to be bombarded, have been completely 
destroyed. It was supposed that the great explosion 
was produced by warehoused gunpowder ; and, at all 
events, the ingredients of gunpowder, or something 
_ very like them, are said to have existed in immense 
quantities in one of the warehouses burnt,—namely, 
sulphur, nitrate of soda or potash, aud charred peat. 
A chemist attributes the explosion to the contact of 
| water with two of these ingredients, viz. the sulphur 
and the nitrate. 
Tue LivereooL ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
| DweiLines.—A committee has been elected, and the 
association has raised 22,000/. on the strength of 
which the Parent Society in London has lent them | 
40,0007. 
| Aw AUSTRALIAN Untversity.—The foundation | 
| of a university and public library was laid at Victoria, 
| by Governor Hotham, on the 3rd of July. The 
| Legislature have granted 30,000/. for the buildings, 


| of a building which shall fully meet all the growing 
| requirements of this important institution.” The 
| chairman, after the meeting, sent a note from Don- 
| caster to Dr. Branson, stating that he was in so great 
'a hurry to catch the train, that he forgot to say he 
'would subscribe a hundred pounds to the building 
fund for the “‘ Institution of Ornamental Art.” From 
the accounts it appeared that the sum received from 
Government was 586/.; students’ fees, 2307; sub- 
scriptions, 2097. ‘I'o these were added the Overend 
| prize, 50/.; the Montgomery medal fund, 60/.; 
and the Master Cutler, Mr. M. Hunter’s prize, 
5/. 5s. ‘The total receipts were 1,142/. The expendi- 
' ture included rents and taxes, 83/. ; salaries of masters 
and assistant secretary, 664/.; attendants, 54/.; 
expenses of school, 103/. ; other expenses about 1002. ; 
and prizes and expenses of Montgomery prize medal 
about 130/. The meeting was addressed by Mr. 
Denison, Lord Milton, and various others, and on the 
part of the masters by Mr. Young Mitchell; and 
afterwards the prizes were distributed. A full report 
of the meeting appeared in the local Independent. 

Dame oN Watts.—The cause of the deposit of 
damp on limestone walls is discussed in the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle. A correspondent says :—‘‘ The 
question is, has the limestone innate moisture? I 
thought so once, and l'fted five or six limestone flags 
in an old entrance which were positively wet during 
warm, damp weather, but I found them so thoroughly 
dry on every side but that exposed to the atmosphere, 
that I replaced them. Perhaps we may come nearer 
the cause of the damp appearance of limestone walls 
by considering the heat-conducting property of the 
stone as compared with brick. We know that clay 
houses covered with thatch are the warmest known; 
stone and slate the coldest. I think that following 
this idea may lead us to the proof that there is no 
innate damp in limestone. J have a staircase,” he 
adds, ‘“‘ descending to an outer door along a kitchen 
wall fued: this wall is painted 6 feet high in oil: 
|above the plaster is merely coloured: in damp 
weather the smoothed oil surface is pearled over with 
moisture, whilst the rest of the wall gives no sign 
of it.” 

Metsourne.—Locomotives for the Melbourne and 
Hobson’s Bay Railway are being built in the colony, 
Messrs. Robertson and Co. having obtained the con- 
tract. ‘They have erected extensive workshops, with 
dwellings, for upwards of 100 men, out on the Salt 
River, a few miles from Melbourne, where they are 
busy carrying out their contract. 

Wak LirHors.—Messrs. Maclure, Macdonald, and 
Co. have issued a lithographic view of the battle of 
Alma, which gives some notion of the difficulties our 


| brave troops had to surmount. 
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Lonpon THoRrovGHFARES.—Nothing short of a 
second route to the Bank of England, parallel with 
Cheapside and the Strand from Holborn, will be 
effective. ‘The cross traffic of that impassable street 
Chancery-lane, and the traffie of Fetter-lane and Far- 
ringdon-street, cause the delay. It is also the heavy 
traffic of Cheapside and Fenchurch-street that blocks 
up these streets. To remedy this, I propose that a 
new street be opened from the wide part of the 
Strand, opposite Somerset House, into the west side 
of Lincolu’s-inn-fields, and from that to the wide 
part of Holborn, opposite Day and Martin’s: this 
street would absorb the extra thronging of Chancery- 
lane: and again, if a few houses were taken down 
from the Holborn-bars to the top of Charles-street, 
Hatton-garden, and a few more houses between Little 
Britain and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, so as to make it 
in a straight line with Gresham-street, a new route 
would be made for the Oxford-street traffic, which 
now so densely crowds Newgate-street and Cheapside, 
and also an easy access would be made both to the 
Eastern Counties Railway Station and to the 
Minories, with, for the better going through 
Fenchurch-street, the building of a bridge across 
the Fleet between Charles-street and Cow Cross- | 
lane into Smithfield, which can be done for one- 
third of the cost of a bridge at Holborn-hill. 
I am seriously interested in some such improvement, 
so as to facilitate my daily passage between Charing- 
cross and the Minories, which very often occupies me 
half an hour each morning and evening more than it 
did three years ago: if this is the case what am I to 
expect in three years hence, according to the increase 
of traffic —J. H. 

THe Carer ENGINEER OF SeBastoproi.—The fol- 
lowing story is condensed from the Northampton 
Herald :—Mr. Upton was the surveyor of the Dun- | 
church and Stratford road, and resided at Daventry | 
many years. His name frequently appears in the | 
parliamentary reports’ of the commissioners of the | 
Holyhead-road, between the years 1818 and 1826. 
All the great improvements on the above line were | 
made under his superintendence; and Mr. Telford, | 
theengineer of the Holyhead-road, had the highest | 
opinion of his acquirements. Mr. Upton got 
into a course of expensive living unwarranted by his | 
means, and was induced to commit many gross frauds | 
on the trustees of the road. These frauds were dis- | 
found in April, 1826, and, on inquiry, it was | 
covered that he had trespassed on the funds of the 
trustees to an amount exceeding 2,000/. Evidence 
was taken at the time of the facts, and he was held to 
bail to appear at the July assizes following, to answer | 
to the charge. He obtained information that he | 
would be indicted for forgery, and, if found guilty, | 
would probably be hanged. He slept at Northampton, 
got up about seven o'clock, said he was going to take | 
a walk, and should return to breakfast. He did not, | 
however, appear again, and, as it seemed, went that | 
morning to London. By some means he got a 
recommendation to the Russian authorities in London, 
received the appointment of engineer, and was, in a} 
few days, on his way to the Crimea. We have heard | 
by what means he obtained his recommendation, but | 
if we were to publish them they would implicate 
parties whose characters were unimpeached. As | 
talents are much more highly prized in Russia than | 
honesty, it is possible that his real character might | 
have been given. When Mr. Upton went to Sebas- 
topol the harbour was in a very inefficient state, and 
in vain had several engineers endeavoured to improve | 
it. He procured immense ironworks at Birmingham, 
and by dint of science, labour, and expense, he made 
it what it is. The Emperor was so pleased with him 
that he gave him the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, aid he was received at the palace at St. Peters- 
burg. In addition to his numerous forgeries and | 
frauds, he got upwards of 3,000/. of the money of his 
wife’s relations, not one farthing of which did he 
repay. He held the post-office at Daventry for a 
year, and at the end of it was a defaulter of nearly 
300/. which one of his sureties was obliged to pay. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


He died about a year ago.—Lord Raglan, it is said, | 


has taken Upton’s son, near Sebastopol, and detains 
him as a prisoner. 

Coat versus Stxrws.—It has been proved, says 
Professor Henry, president of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute at Washington, that, on an average, four ounces 
of coal are sufficient to draw on a railroad one ton a 
mile. It has also been found, on experiment, that a 
man working on a treadmill continually for eight 
hours, will elevate one and one-half million of pounds 
one foot high. Now, Cornish engines will perform 
the same work by the expenditure of a pound and a 
half of coal. It follows from these data that about 
five tons of coal would evolve as much power during 
its combustion as would be equal to the continued 
labour of an able-bodied man for twenty years, at the 


rate of eight hours per day; or, in other words, to | 
the average power of a man during the active period | 


of life. 


| chartist convict Zephaniah Williams, is said to have 





CHELMSFORD ARTESIAN WELL.—A flow of water | State oF Rocnwester.—It is satisfactory to 
‘has at length been obtained in the artesian well here, |learu, that since our last notice appeared, the 
' connected with the local Board of Health. Mr. Fenton, | corporation have given the tenant of the slaughter. 
surveyor to the board, in describing the strata passed | house complained of notice to quit, and that the pro- 
through, states that the contractor commenced sink- | perty is to be henceforth let with a condition that it 
ing the shaft in August last year, and great delay | shall not be used as a slaughter-house at all, or for 


was caused by the land springs working into the any other offensive trade. Since the place was even 
stratum of sand above the London clay. The shaft is partially cleansed, no more deaths have occurred in its 
6 feet 6 inches in diameter, for the depth of 125 feet, | immediate vicinity. On a recent inspection of this 
with tunnels at the depth of 110 feet, to form a re- slaughter-house, we hear, two carcases unfit for human 
servoir to collect the water when the engine is not at | food were found in it,—another urgent reason why 
work, A 4-feet shaft has been sunk to the further it should be done away with. There is another 
depth of 80 feet, and from thence to the main spring | abominable nuisance closely adjoining to this very 
a 12-inch iron pipe has been inserted. The shaft and | slaughter-house, by the way. We allude to the public 
tunnels will hold 40,000 gallons. On the 28th ult.| pump flanked by an ordure-pit adjoining it on each 
the stratuin of pebbles was reached, and the men left | side, as if it were some manure-tank rather than a well 
without any water in the shaft. Next morning, at whence the public actually derive the water they 
six o’clock, 30,000 gallons were found to have risen | drink and prepare their food with. Surely the 
and passed into the shafts or tunnels, and to all ap-| Rochester corporation, who display a willingness to 
pearance a supply sutlicient for the town will be | do what is right, will no longer allow such an associa- 
obtained. For two days after the water entered the | tion of incompatibles to coexist, but will forthwith 
well, a deficieney was perceived at the other artesian | either have the pump removed, or the closets flanking 
wells in the town, but nearly all these have now their it. In nine houses, more or less nearly adjoining 
usual supply. | this pump and the slaughter-house, there were deaths 
YeLttow Coan 1x VAN Dremen’s Lanp. — The | recently from cholera, and no wonder. We are sorry 

| to learn that the magistrates of Rochester have given 

discovered on land belonging to him, a combustible | orders to all owners of property having surface-gutters 
mineral of great value, and very similar to the Tor- | running into the street to dig cesspools. This will 
bane-hill mineral lately got near Bathgate, in Scot-| only make bad worse in the long run, whereas the 
land, of which much discussion has arisen on the | present state of things constitutes a strong ground for 
question whether it is properly or improperly called | insisting on thorough drainage, which would improve 
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coal. Williams is said to be likely to realise a large 
fortune by means of his new discovery. He was 
searching for coal below ground, when accidentally a 
lamp left above ground set fire to a piece of the yellow 
stone, which lies along the surface like shale, and it 
was with much difficulty the vivid combustion was 
suppressed. These minerals are far too valuable for 
use as common coal. The extraordinary value of the 
Torbanehill mineral was lately indicated in the Court 


| ° ° ° ° ° ° 
of Queen’s Bench, in a case regarding it, in which 


the plaintiff, on being sworn, deposed that he “ manu- 
factured and sold at the rate of 8,000 gallons a week ” 
of parafline oil, procured from the Torbanehill 
mineral: 8,000 gallons a week are 416,000 gallons 
a year, and accordingly, plaintiff's counsel, Mr. 
Bramwell, stated that his client sold (in round 
numbers) “400,000 gallons of this oil yearly ;” Mr. 
Bramwell adding, “at 5s. per gallon.” That is, the 
chemical works near Bathgate, which prepare this oil, 
manufacture and sell 100,000/, worth of it yearly ; the 
greater portion of this sum being c/ear profit. This 
plaintiff's company, besides, is ouly one of many who 
order and obtain the Torbanehill mineral. 

Erriuvia.—A physician calls attention to the 
circumstance that the discharge-pipe of washhand 
basins often communicate with water-closets without 
being trapped, and suggests that a bend in the dis- 
charge-pipe of the basin would at once remedy this 
inconvenient and dangerous error. 

LETTERING SET-SQUARES.—Mr. Stanley, of Great 
Turnstile, has sent us some set-squares, with the 
angles arranged for writing in Roman characters on 
architectural and mechanical drawing. They save 
time. 

ELectro-TELEGRAPHIC.—A letter from Stockholm 
says, “ Mr. Edland, professor of chemistry at the 
University of Upsal, has just taken out a patent for 


‘an invention by which messages can be sent by the 


electric wire simultaneously in opposite directions.” 
Lonpon Crsspoots.—The number of cesspools 


‘existing merely within the square mile of the City of 
London was estimated by the City surveyor, in 1849, 
at five thousand four hundred and fourteen (Mr. | 


Simon’s report, p. 35). Were all these arranged equidis- 
tantly, the cesspools in each row would be less than four- 
and-twenty yards apart ; and every cesspool not in an 
outward row, would have four other cesspools within 
twenty-four yards of it, and eight within thirty-six 
yards. 
dred and fourteen cesspools (or whatever the present 
number may be), there are within the city about 
“fifty miles ’’ of sewers, and probably upwards of one 
hundred miles of house-drains, both sewers and drains 
being, in many instances, constructed npon most in- 
jurious principles, and opening into the streets by 
means of countless gully-holes.* The square mile 
under consideration may be regarded as a very favour- 
able specimen, as to underground arrangements, of 
eight or ten out of the twenty or thirty square miles 
generally figured forth as “The Map of London :” 
other square miles belonging to the map are almost 
as densely packed with latent nuisances; while 
throughout the entire metropolitan range there is un- 
doubtedly not a single district, perhaps not a single 
street, but where enormous aggregations of sewer or 
cesspool matter are reeking within a few feet of the 
_ surface of the soil—Hopley’s Lecture on Respiration, 


* Though these are reported as “all trappel,” it is evident to 





| every one who traverses the city that there arises from them an 
| eatremely offensive effluvium. 


In addition to these five thousand four hun- | 


|the property of the landlords as well as the health of 
their tenants. 

Tatston.—New schools are to be built in Myddle- 
| ton-road, Dalston, Mr. Joseph James, architect, and 
tenders have been received ranging from 875/. to 
| 6332. at which latter sum Messrs, Clever and Stanger 
| are to build them. e 


PerpetuaL Motion.—The principle of perpetual 
motion is announced for the nine hundred and 
ninety-ninth time. Mr. J. G. Hendrickson, of New 
Jersey, is reported to have obtained it by means of 
arms and balls attached to a cylinder, so as to keep 
the extra weight always on one side, and therefore to 
give the cylinder a constant inclination to turn round, 
“The machine requires no starting: take away the 
blocks, and it goes off ‘like a thing of life.’”” The 
Journa! of Commerce says of it,—“ The model was 
in our office yesterday, and attached to some clock- 
work, which it turned without once stopping to 
breathe. We see no reason why it should not go 
until worn out. After a careful examination, we can 
safely say, in all seriousness, that the propelling power 
is self-contained and self-adjusting, and gives a sutfli- 
cient active force to carry ordinary clockwork, and all 
without any winding up or replenishing.” This new 
idea is a mere modification of a very old one, in which 
a ball was made to traverse a square plate along a 
zig-zag groove, striking a catch at each end, so as to 
incline the plate for a new traverse, and so pendu- 
lating, it kept clockwork in motion, so long as it stood 
undisturbed, or until the material wore out. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE WORKING-CLASSES.—Since 
the opening of Peel-park, Salford, in 1847, upwaris of 
a million persons have visited it. Since the Salford 
free library was opened, 150,000 volumes have been 
read, and since the opening of the lending department 
of the same library, about six mouths ago, 11,000 
| volumes have been issued to be read out of the insti- 


| tution. 


| 

Quivoy Cuurcn, in County Cavan.—On 4th 
instant, the ceremony of laying the foundation stone 
| of the new church at Quivoy, in the parish of Drum- 





lane, county Cavan, was gone through by the Coun- 
| tess of Lanesborough, in the presence of a large num- 
| ber of parishioners and others. Mr. Hague, of Cavan, 
,is the contractor for building the church, the plans of 
which were prepared by Mr. Roderick Gray, of 
Enniskillen, county surveyor and architect. 





TENDERS 


For a Tavern to be built near the Crystal Palace, Nor- 
wood; Mr. J. C. Dane, architect :— 





re rr ee ota 0 0 
Hamden 0 0 
Thompson and Son 0 0 

WP Si once lessahuavasaticveceninesaas+oued 1,947 0 0 
Penny and Wynn (accepted) ... 1,867 0 0 
Watkins ..... honeneniriestamniiting wxecne 2,021 @ 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Mr. P.”“ Bricks,” “A Country Workman,” “ H. and C.> 
“T. H.”** W, D.”* F. G. 1." * W. EL"* W. A“ J. 0." T. DB.” 
“W.8.” “J,J.P.” “G. P. and L.” “W.P.” “A.Z” “J. H.” 
“H.W.” “ELS. T."T, DJ, W. BR.” “ P. and 8.” “* W. G. H.’ 
“8S. H.” “W. H. F.” (in separate layers), “J. L.” “J. Y.” “T.G,” 
“ELIS. Ped. G."** J. 8." (we shall be glad to see the plan). 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books o° 
tind addresses, 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements shoul! 


other communications should be addressed to the Eprron, and not 
to the Publisher, 





be addressed to the “Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” al! 
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